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INTRODUCTION  TO  REVISED  EDITION  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
ALEXANDER  WILEY,  CHAIRMAN,  SENATE  FOREIGN  RELA¬ 
TIONS  COMMITTEE 

On  October  31,  1053,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Security  Affairs 
released  a  study  on  “Strength  of  tho  International  Communist  Move¬ 
ment." 

In  the  introduction,  I  pointed  out  that  my  colleagues  on  tho  sub¬ 
committee,  Senators  Guy  Gilletto,  of  Iowa,  and  Homer  Forguson,  of 
Michigan,  shared  my  opinion  that  the  nature  of  tho  study  merited  its 
being  brought  up  to  date  from  timo  to  time,  so  as  to  bo  of  maximum 
utility  to  the  Congress  and  to  tbo  people. 

NKW  DATA  COMPILED  IN  FEBRUARY  1954 

The  October  print  was  based  upon  information  originally  collected 
from  oflicial  sources  in  Juno  1053. 

Sineo  that  timo,  numerous  major  developments  have  occurred 
throughout  the  world.  Accordingly,  I  requested  that  thoro  bo  com¬ 
piled  now  data  based  on  tho  country-by-country  situation  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1054. 

Tho  principal  data  in  this  present  print  consist,  therefore,  of  tho 
sumo  typo  of  information,  brought  up  to  dato,  ns  was  contained  in  tho 
original  print.  To  this  dal  a,  liavo  now  been  added  two  now  sections. 
These  additions  nro  based  upon  reactions  to  tho  earlier  study,  reactions, 
incidentally,  which  wero  uniformly  favorablo  and  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  subcommittee. 


SECTION  1 — HISTORICAL  FRAMEWORK  OF  RUSSIAN  EXPANSION 

In  the  first  section — a  now  ono — of  tho  present  study,  tlicro  is  sot 
forth  with  accompanying  map  a  brief  historical  description  which  has 
been  prepared  by  tbo  Library  of  Congress  at  my  request.  It  depicts 
the  territorial  expansion  of  Russia  from  earliest  times.  This  soction 
describes  tho  successive  geographical  additions  to  tho  curront  “homo 
base"  from  which  international  Communism— having  socurod  control 
in  November  1017— has  itself  further  expanded. 


SECTION  2— QUOTES  ON  NATURE  OF  COMMUNIST  PARTIES 

A  second  section  has  been  established  in  order  to  clarify  tho  nature 
of  Communist  Parties  as  such.  This  section  consists  of  a  fow  selected 
quotations  from  Communist  sources,  sotting  forth  tho  strategy 
uul  tactics  of  Communist  Parties  throughout  tho  world. 

The  quotations  aro  confined,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
wbjci  t  of  Communist  Parties  as  such  and  aro  not  intended  os  an 
commentary  on  any  of  tho  other  phases  of  tho  theory  or 
pfflBk  of  communism. 
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My  colleagues  and  T  doomed  it.  essential  to  include  this  section  in 
order  to  convey  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  exact,  naturo  of  the 
Communist  movement  . 

After  all,  Communist  Parties  in  Europe,  Asia,  South  America. 
Africa,  or  North  America  are  not.  mere  parliamentary  organizations  of 
a  type  similar  to  democratic  parliamentary  groups.  On  the  contrary, 
a  Communist  Party  is  a  unique  organization;  ‘‘Our  Party,”  tfio 
Communists  have  long  told  their  members,  “is  not.  like  other  parties." 
It  is  a  party,  in  the  traditional  sense,  in  name  only. 

The  Communist  Party  is,  in  effect,  no  organizational  weapon  of 
comhnt  aimed  at  t ho  destruction  of  non-Communist  states.  It  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  an  army,  one  of  whose  branches  mav  lie  a 
parliamentary  arm,  hut  whose  basic  characteristics — centralized  chain 
of  commnndj  iron  discipline,  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  and 
tactics— are  fundamentally  military. 

It.  is  a  party  which  makes  unique,  total  and  perpetual  demands  upon 
its  mcmhcrsliip,  the  only  parallel  to  which  are  the  demands  that  an 
army  of  the  most  rigid  dictatorial  state  imposes  upon  its  troops  in  (ho 
field. 

The  reason  for  the  military  character  of  the  party  is,  as  set  forth 
in  the  quotations  in  section  2,  that  the  party’s  objective  is  a  military 
one — the  violent  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  through  the  waging 
of  class  warfare  and  so-called  “liberation”  warfare.  These  objectives, 
say  the  Communists,  can  only  ho  fulfilled  if  military-type  strategy 
and  tactics  are  used — camouflage,  espionage,  sabotage,  sedition  by 
“vanguards.”  “shock-brigades,”  “general  staffs,”  and  other  military 
and  paramilitary  forms. 

The  “highest  form  of  (ho  struggle  follows  the  rules  of  warfare," 
(pp.  80-81)  says  the  program  of  the  Communist  International,  quoted 
in  tlie  second  section  of  this  study. 

SECTION  3 — REVISED  DATA  ON  PARTIES’  STRENGTH 

How  the  “Armies  of  the  Revolution”  aro  waging  their  war  is  sot 
forth  in  sect  ion  3.  It  consists  of  the  revision  of  the  country-by-country 
data,  included  in  the  original  print,  in  addition  to  the  previous  region- 
by-region  summary. 

‘It  is  with  thft  belief  and  expectation  that  this  overall  material  will 
contribute  to  increased  congressional  and  public  understanding  that 
it  is  presented  herewith. 

Alexander  Wiley. 

Mat  1954. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ORIGINAL  EDITION 
By  (he  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley 

INTRODUCTION 

Tho  most  unfortunato  political  phenomenon  in  (ho  20th  century 
has  been  the  rise  to  international  power  of  the  Communist  movement. 

From  the  smallest  beginnings  of  a  few  doctrinaire  zealots,  commu¬ 
nism  has  grown  to  such  vast  proportions  as  to  threaten  the  freedom 
«{  the  world.  Moreover,  under  the  cloud  of  the  atomic  and  the 
hydrogen  bombs,  it  threatens  the  very  survival  of  western  civilization, 
n  wo  ltnow  it. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  summary  of  the  strength  of  tho 
Communist  movements  throughout  the  world  that  this  study  has 
been  compiled  from  ollicial  Government  sources. 

This  study  was  prepared  for  tho  Special  Subcommittee  on  Security 
Affairs  beenuso  tho  subcommittee  behoves  that  an  accurate  under- 
standing  of  worldwide  Communist  power  is  essential  to  a  review  of 
America’s  future  international  relations.  Such  an  understanding  can 
be  gained  not  through  sweeping  global  generalizations,  but  first 
through  detailed  review,  country  by  country,  region  by  region,  and 
then  through  integrating  the  fragments  into  a  whole  picture. 

So  important  is  this  approach  in  tho  eyes  of  the  subcommittee 
members  that  Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa,  has  suggested  that 
i  review  of  this  nat  ure  should  bo  made  not  just  once  but  periodically. 
Similarly,  Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Michigan,  has  urged  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  Communist  activity  throughout  tho  world.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  fully  concur  with  their  views. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  STUDY 

The  basic  material  in  this  study  consists  therefore  of  two  parts: 

1.  Statistics  on  tho  parliamentary  status  of  Communist  parties, 
their  claimed  or  estimated  membership,  and  a  brief  statement  con¬ 
cerning  their  source  of  strength. 

2.  A  region-by-region  analysis  of  tho  objectives  and  tactics  of 
communism. 

because  of  the  brevity  of  this  study,  it  does  not  purport  to  constitute 
tnything  but  a  limited  review  of  this  vast  field.  It  does  not,  for 
example,  examine  at  any  length  tho  huge  area  of  fellow-traveler 
rapport. 

In  any  event,  political  conditions  vary  so  much,  country  by  country, 
ind  region  by  region,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  few  descrip¬ 
tive  linos  or  paragraphs  eon  adequately  portray  tho  political  story  of 
i  land  or  region.  That  story  changes  moreover  so  fast  that  some  of 
tho  material  compiled  in  this  report  ns  of  4  months  ago  may  already 
be  somowhat  obsolete. 

A  number  of  observations  may,  howovor,  bo  made  concerning  the 
data  presented  horoin. 
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I'h^NGTH  OF  THE  1NTK 

communism’s  GROWTH 


[(NATIONAL  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT 


1.  Perhaps  the  most  basic  impression  which  will  ariso  from  this 
study  is  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  Communist  movement.  K 

At  tho  beginning  of  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  represented  an  extremist 
offshoot  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party.  They  numbered  T 
some  80,000  adherents  within  the  Russian  Empire  and  small  numbers 
of  supporters  abroad.  They  had  little  direct  influence  on  tho  political  0 
events  of  their  time. 

Within  less  than  four  decades,  the  Communists  grew  in  strengtl 
until  today,  they  control  governments  of  one-third  of  the  population 
and  onc-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  world.  The  Communist  movement 
consists,  moreover,  of  a  vast  network  of  national  Communist  Parties 
with  some  24  million  members  operating  in  more  than  00  countries. 

This  network  feeds  and  is  fed  by  a  tremendous  variety  of  national  c 
and  international  mass  organizations,  playing  direct  and  indirect  roles, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  in  the  global  Communist  conspiracy  for 
world  dominion. 

Therefore,  for  anyone  at  this  late  hour  to  underest  imate  the  strength 
of  the  Communist  movement  is  to  be  making  not  only  a  serious  blunder  ' 
of  evaluation,  but  is  to  be  guilty  of  wlmt  could  prove  to  be  a  suicidal 
blindness.  This  is  particularly  true,  in  view  of  the  Soviet  military 
potential. 

communism’s  repeated  comeiiacks 


2.  A  second  impression  from  this  study  is  the  apparent  ability  ol 
the  Communist  movement  within  many  countries  and  regions  to 
survive  all  sorts  of  adversity  duo  to  governmental  and  privato  opposi¬ 
tion. 

The  sheer  fanaticism  of  the  Communist  adherents  has  enabled  then 
to  withstand  shocks  to  which  other  less  zealous  movements  might 
long  sinco  have  completely  succumbed.  ( 

Moreover,  just  as  tho  Communists  liavo  proven  their  ability  to 
survive  internal  legal  attack,  tho  Communist  movement  has  proves 
its  ability  to  survive  external  shock  waves  emanating  from  within 
the  Kremlin  itself.  These  shock  waves  have  arisen  out  of  tho  periodic 
purges  which  convulso  Soviet  society. 

Again  and  again,  many  anti-Communists  have  been  guilty  of  tlx 
error  of  assuming  that  a  particular  historic  purgo  has  “completely  and 
permanently”  disorganized  the  Soviet  conspiracy  throughout  thi 
world, 

Whilo  purges  have  indeed  caused  disorganization,  whilo  counties 
lives  liavo  boon  snuffed  out  within  Russia  and  in  other  countries, 
invariably  tho  Communist  movement  has  proven  its  ability  to  maki 
imnrcssivo  comobacks. 

In  any  ovent.  tho  history  of  tho  Communist  growth  has  been  neithei 
steady  nor  gradual.  It  has  consisted  of  1-,  2-,  or  3-ycar  spurts  durini 
periods  of  oxtromo  social  disorganization  and  cliango.  Tho  last  and 
most  significant  period  was  that  following  World  War  II  wlion  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  camo  to  sharo  and/or  seizo  political  power  in  nianj 
areas  of  Europo  and  Asia  and  when  ultimato  Communist  ambitions 
exploded  in  direct  military  ventures,  as  in  southeast  Asia. 

But  in  these  and  other  lands,  Communist  success  has  alternated 
with  Communist  failure.  Often,  after  Communist  political  parties 
have  grown  in  strength,  they  have  been  outlawed,  gone  underground, 
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only  to  reemorgo  at  a  later  date  under  somo  now  guise  and  sometimes 
as  strong  or  strongor  tluvn  before. 

Tho  Communist  leaders,  trained  and  toughened  in  the  hard  Soviet 
schools  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversion,  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  past  masters  at  “holding  out”  during  long  periods  of  repression. 
That  fact  should  be  borno  in  mind  in  those  lands  where  populations 
may  come  to  feel  complacent  over  legal  steps  taken  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

COMMUNIST  HOLD  ON  LAI10U  MOVEMENT 

3.  A  third  basic  fact  which  emerges  from  tho  study  is  communism’s 
emphasis  on  what  it  calls  its  “proletarian  base.” 

In  country  after  country,  the  principal  growth  of  the  Communist 
cancer  may  he  found  centered  within  the  labor  union  movemont. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  industrialized  societies.  In  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries,  the  Communists  make  every  effort  to  promote  indus¬ 
trialization.  They  do  so,  not  as  a  means  of  improving  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people,  but  in  order  to  provide  a  larger  proletariat 
from  which  the  Communists  hope,  in  accordance  with  their  dogma,  to 
draw  increased  strength. 

Tho  continued  Communist  ability  to  distort  tho  rightful  role  of  a 
freo  labor  movement  is  a  factor  to  give  deep  causo  for  concern  to  all 
friends  of  tho  rights  of  laboring  men  and  laboring  women. 

It  is  a  chnllengo  to  working  peoplo  in  all  lands  to  resist  tho  treach¬ 
erous  Communist  appeals  to  class  warfare  and  to  unite  with  all  other 
groups  in  tho  population  in  opposing  Communist  efforts. 

Tnu  FALLACY  OF  NUMBERS 

4.  Another  factor  which  is  soon  noted  is  that  in  seeking  to  appraise 
Communist  strength,  ono  may  quickly  fall  victim  to  what  may  be 
called  a  fallacy  or  numbers— small  numbers  or  largo  numbers. 

Ono  may  mistakenly  assume  that,  bccauso  a  Communist  Party  has 
won  only  a  small  number  of  scats  in  a  particular  parliament,  that 
communism  is  no*  an  important  factor  to  bo  reckoned  with  in  tho 
political  lifo  of  that  land. 

This  notion  is  fallacious  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  tho  first  place,  the  Communists  have  timo  and  again  proven  the 
extent  to  which  oven  a  small,  highly  disciplined  group  inside  or  outside 
a  parliament  (indeed,  in  virtually  any  organization)  can  succeed  in  a 
wrecking  operation. 

Secondly,  tho  Communists  in  many  instances  prefer  to  keen  the 
Communist  Party  ns  such,  a  small,  tight  “elite”  organization.  They 
often  prefer  to  leave  to  mass,  non-Communist  parties  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  tho  principal  overt  task  of  moving  tho  society  in  the  direction 
the  Communists  want  it  to  go. 

Frequently,  tho  Communists,  by  throwing  strength  at  crucial  times 
to  left-wing  Socialist  groups,  can  tar  hotter  attain  an  immediate  goal, 
e.  g.,  neutralism  in  a  nation  and/or  their  ultimate  goal,  communism, 
than  if  tho  Communists  wero  to  seek  thoso  objectives  openly  under 
their  own  auspices. 

In  the  third  placo,  in  underdeveloped  countries  in  particular,  whore 
there  is  a  relative  paucity  of  educated  leaders,  a  more  handful  of 
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highly  articulate  Communist  MP’s  can  wield  strength,  inside  or  out¬ 
side  a  parliament,  totally  disproportionate  to  their  actual  strength. 

In  these  lands,  moreover,  the  Communists  have  proven  that  at  a 
convenient  time,  a  bullet  fired  by  a  hired  assassin  can  often  deprive 
a  nation  of  a  responsible,  key  prodemocratic  leader  and  can  thereby 
set  the  stage  for  Communists  or  their  fellow  travelers  to  take  over. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  quickly  change¬ 
able  conditions  of  today,  a  small  Communist  minority  can  become  a 
Communist  majority  within  but  a  short  period  of  timo. 

Oftimes  some  observers  profess  to  be  surprised  when  communism 
“breaks  out”  in  a  particular  area,  as,  for  example,  when  it  won 
its  recent  parliamentary  majority  in  British  Guiana.  Actually  a 
closer  analysis  will  show  how  a  particular  “outbreak,”  far  from  being 
sudden,  actually  represents  the  fruit  of  years  of  industrious  work  by 
picked  Communist  agitators. 

There  is  another  basic  aspect  to  the  fallacy  of  numbers:  that  is 
to  fall  victim  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  a  large  Communist  voto  in 
a  particular  country  means  that  a  major  fraction  of  tho  electorate  1ms 
been  “irrotriovably”  lost  to  tho  Communist  causo. 

This  concept  is  also  obviously  erroneous  from  several  standpoints.  c 

In  tho  first  place,  very  often,  large  Communist  votes,  ns  in  Franco 
and  Italy,  represent  not  so  much  pro-Communist  votes,  ns  antigovern¬ 
ment  votes.  They  are  ballots  cast  largely  out  of  a  traditional  sense  of 
protest  against  almost  any  incumbent  government. 

Since  a  voto  for  communism  represents  tho  most  extreme  form  of 
protest,  many  people  voto  tho  Communist  ticket  for  that  purpose, 
although  they  are  not  actually  Communists  in  their  thinking.  They 
may,  m  particular,  admire  the  usual  Communist  aggressiveness  in 
pushing  for  some  immediate  objective,  c.  g.,  higher  wages,  whilo  ac¬ 
tually  disapproving  long-rango  Communist  goals. 

In  tho  second  place,  Communists  have  often  proven  their  ability 
to  bring  out  large  votes  by  tactics  of  terror  and  coercion.  Thus,  a 
sizable  Communist  Party  vote  in  a  particular  city  or  province  may 
constitute  a  tribute  not  so  much  to  mass  devotion  to  Communist 
cause,  but  rather  to  the  effectiveness  of  Communist  goon  squads  in 
terrorizing  the  opposition. 

TIMETABLE  DIFFERS  IN  VARIOUS  LANDS 

In  guarding  against  the  fallacy  of  numbers,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  master  planners  of  tho  worldwide  Communist  movement  in 
Moscow  plan  different  objectives  for  different  countries  and  regions  at 
particular  times. 

While  ultimately  the  global  objective  is  tho  same— the  attainment 
of  absolute  power — yet  m  a  given  period,  in  a  given  place,  tho  tactics 
and  objectives  may  vary  widely. 

In  one  land,  the  Communists  may  bo  instructed  to  conduct  a  united 
front  operation  in  which  the  Communist  Party  seems  to  take  a  back 
scat. 

In  another  country,  because  the  stago  of  the  Communist  timetable 
is  different,  tho  Communists  may  bo  ordered  into  the  open  to  conduct 
violent  street  warfare,  preparatory  toward  actually  overthrowing  a 
particular  regime. 
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In  still  another  land,  where  Communist  resources  are  completely 
negligible,  the  party  may  not  seem  to  exist  at  all,  but  may  bo  engaged 
in  a  relatively  quiet,  long-rango  operation  of  indoctrination. 

A  basic  distinction,  moreover  to  bo  borne  in  mind  is  that  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  Lenin,  in  every  country  there  was  ordered 
to  bo  both  a  legal  and  illegal  lied  apparatus. 

Everywhere  the  illegal  operation  represents  for  the  Kremlin  the 
highest  priority.  The  effectiveness  of  the  undergound  is  tho  ulti¬ 
mate  index  of  Communist  success  in  that  country.  Thus,  tho  limited 
electoral  attainments  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Great  Britain  can 
hardly  comparo  to  the  shocking  accomplishment  of  the  Communists 
in  securing  the  defection  of  such  key  atomic  scientists  as  Drs.  Klaus 
Fuchs  and  Bruno  Pontceorvo  and  of  diplomats  Guy  Burgess  and 
Donald  MacLcan. 

The  first  named  two  individuals  have  undoubtedly  changed  the 
historical  pattern  of  o vents  in  this  century. 

And  so,  in  reviewing  Communist  activity,  country  by  country, 
and  region  by  region,  it  must  bo  remembered  that,  each  Communist 
unit  is  but  a  pawn  on  the  world  chessboard  for  the  Kremlin’s 
conspirators. 

A  particular  move  on  any  one  part  of  that  chessboard  becomes 
meaningful  only  in  terms  of  analysis: 

(a)  Of  individual  conditions  in  that  area,  and — 

( b )  Overall  operations  of  tho  Communist  conspiracy  throughout 
tho  world. 

EXPOSING  COMMUNIST  CONTRADICTIONS 

5.  Another  pattern  which  emerges  in  reviewing  this  report  is  tho 
cunning  Communist  misuso  of  nationalism  and  other  emotional 
themes  in  order  to  attain  their  objectives 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  a  movement  so  completely  subservient 
to  dictation  from  outside  tho  borders  of  every  land  (except  tho  Soviet 
Union)  should  achieve  such  incredible  success  in  its  false  parading 
under  tho  nationalist  banner. 

The  Communist  assertion  of  its  dovotion  to  nationalism  is  but  ono 
of  tho  ondlcBS  scries  of  inherent  lies  on  which  communism  is  based. 

Some  pcoplo  may  think  that  communism  will  “automatically  choke" 
of  its  own  contradictions.  But  a  more  careful  analysis  shows  that 
only  tho  most  relentless  exposure  of  those  contradictions  can  under¬ 
mine  the  Communist  movement. 

Thus,  nnti-Communist  forces  throughout  the  world  must  endlessly 
document  tho  fundamental  contradictions  o(,the  Communists  in  all 
ouch  instances  as, 

(a)  Their  striving  for  a  philosophy  of  unmitigated  atheism  in 
countries  deeply  devoted  to  Uod. 

(b)  Their  agitating  for  support  by  peasants  of  a  philosophy  which 
actually  will  give  tho  poasants  neither  thoir  own  land  nor  their  own 
bread,  and— 

(c)  Their  playing  on  war  weariness  and  pacificism  on  behalf  of  a 
philosophy  addicted  to  perpetual  violence. 

These  and  other  lies  and  contradictions  must  be  exposed  again  - 
and  again  to  the  people.  This  must  bo  accomplished  in  ways  and 
with  techniques  that  are  as  simple,  as  meaningful,  and  as  momorable 
as  the  Communists  themselves  have  proven  so  adept  at  using. 
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COMMUNISM’S  ADAPTABILITY  TO  VARYING  SITUATIONS 

Another  and  justified  basic  impression  from  the  report  is  commu* 
nism’s  apparent  universal  adaptability. 

Like  a  ‘‘snake  oil”  which  is  claimed  to  cure  any  ailmont,  depending 
on  the  malady  of  the  particular  listener,  communism  is  represented 
in  such  a  way  that  it  may  bo  all  things  to  all  men. 

Communism  has  proven  its  ability  to  attract  an  intellectual, 
teaching  in  a  great  university  of  a  metropolis,  as  well  as  an  illiterate 
peasant,  halfway  around  tho  world,  engaging  in  brutal  junglo  warfare. 

Communism  has  provon  its  ability  cunningly  to  construct  diverse 
appeals  to  virtually  every  group  in  society,  to  countries  at  all  lovcla 
of  social,  political,  economic,  and  industrial  organization,  to  peoples 
of  every  creed,  every  race,  and  every  color. 

COMMUNISTS  NO  SUPERGROUP 

Lest  any  individual,  however,  fall  victim  of  any  foolish  belief  as  to 
tho  “invincibility”  of  tho  Communist  cause,  lot  it  bo  pointed  out  that 
in  country  after  country,  communism  has  severely  blundered  again 
and  again. 

It  has  repeatedly  misjudged  the  intelligence,  courage,  and  love  of 
freedom  of  its  own  slave  and  satellite  peoples  and  of  foreign  peoples. 
Its  slogans  liavo  often  backfired;  its  record  has  risen  to  pltiguo  it.  It 
has  allowed  historic  opportunities  to  slip  from  its  grasp. 

In  addition  to  setbacks  which  it  has  experienced  because  of  its  own 
mistakes,  it  has  been  hard  hit  by  enlightened  action  against  it  con* 
ducted  by  free  peoples,  both  individually  and  collectively. 

Thus  far,  moreover,  communism  reveals  an  intrinsic  weakness  in 
that  it  is  not  ablo  to  control  countries  that  aro  not  contiguous  to  other 
Communist  countries. 

Like  all  totalitarian  philosophjos.  tho  facade  of  Communist  strength 
invariably  hides  a  structure  ridden  with  decay  and  split  with  a 
variety  of  bitter  tensions  and  hatreds. 

The  Communist  Party,  while  supposedly  monolithic,  oven  in  lands 
which  it  docs  not  control,  has  suffered  on  occasion  from  “horotical” 
splinter  movements.  Basically,  it  has  fallen  victim  in  all  lands  to 
the  chronic  ill  to  which  all  totalitarian  movements  aro  heir— ondlcse 
battles  for  personal  power. 

All  this  however  offers  no  cause  for  complacency  on  our  part.  It 
docs  offer  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  redoubling  our  olforts  in 
conjunction  with  other  peoples  to  defend  our  freedoms. 

COMMUNISM  WILL  NOT  DEFEAT  ITSELF 

In  any  event,  lot  it  never  be  forgotten  that  communism  will  not 
defeat  itself.  , 

Virtually  no  single  country  taken  over  by  communism  has  in  this 
century  freed  itself  from  Communist  clutches. 

Communism,  once  enthroned,  brings  to  bear  all  of  tho  immense 

(lowers  of  a  police  state  to  preserve  itself.  Its  possession  of  the 
ightning  techniques  of  modern  communication  and  transportation 
makes  armed  insurrection  exceedingly  improbable,  oxcept  through 
defections  in  tho  armed  forces. 
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That  even  the  lock  of  weapons  cannot,  however,  deter  the  heart  of 
oppressed  people  is  the  clear  significance  of  recent  nows  from  within 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

To  what  extent  however  the  boiling  ferment  in  tho  satellite  area 
may  weaken  the  worldwido  Communist  apparatus,  if  at  all,  remains 
to  bo  scon. 

As  for  ourselves,  wo  can  only  continue  to  rely  upon  our  steadfast 
vigilance  if  wo  would,  with  assuranco,  maintain  tlio  citadel  of  our 
liberty.  , 

It  is  with  tho  hone  that  this  summary  may  constitute  a  helpful 
guidepost  in  tho  analysis  and  combating  of  tho  Communist  movement 
that  it  is  presented.  Tho  study  was  compiled  under  tho  supervision 
of  Julius  N.  Cahn,  committee  counsel. 

Alexander  Wilet. 


October  1053. 


SECTION  1 

THE  HISTORIC  EXPANSION  OF  RUSSIA 

Prepared  by  Library  of  Congress 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Slavs  there  are  few  fixed  data  until  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  They  appear  from  the  start  as 
cultivators  and  more  or  less  peaceful;  they  settled  and  multiplied. 
The  area  generally  held  was  a  middle  country  between  the  Lithuanians 
(in  the  basin  of  the  Niemen)  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  including 
particularly  the  upper  portions  of  the  rivers  Vistula,  Pripet,  Dnieper, 
Dvina,  Dniester  and  Southern  Bug.  They  were  long  flanked  on  the 
north  and  northeast  by  Finns  and  on  the  southeast,  at  least  at  an 
early  date,  by  nomadic  peoples  akin  to  the  Persians. 

Goths  from  the  Baltic  invaded  from  the  north,  descending  the  river 
routes  to  the  Black  Sea  as  early  as  the  Second  Century  A.  D.  But  a 
much  greater  invasion  came  from  Asia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century— the  Huns  conquered  the  Ostrogoths  or  East  Goths  and 
eventually  swept  much  farther  into  Europe,  incorporating  apparently 
a  large  number  of  Slavs  in  the  Hunnish  Empire.  With  the  break-up 
of  that  Empire  following  the  death  of  Attila  in  453  A.  D.,  the  Slavs 
are  first  seen  os  a  unit,  holding  the  river  basins  mentioned  above,  but 
somewhat  spread  out  in  every  direction. 

In  the  four  centuries  before  800  A.  D.  Slav  tribes  penetrated  farther 
cast,  into  the  basin  of  the  Don,  but  in  particular  increased  their  hold 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  wooded  steppe  lands.  Vast  regions, 
left  essentially  empty  by  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  other  Teutons 
into  the  Homan  Empire,  were  taken  by  Slavs  who  settled  westward 
even  beyond  the  Elbe  and  southward  to  the  Adriatic,  becoming  later 
the  West  Slavs  and  the  South  Slavs.  The  East  Slavs  in  their  south¬ 
eastern  expansion  beyond  Kiev  were  limited  by,  and  paid  tribute,  to 
the  Khazars,  a  trading  people  of  Turkish  origin  with  their  capital  at 
the  mouth  of  jthe  Volga. 

The  Scandinavian  Vikings  or  Varangers  (warrior-traders)  came 
after  830  and  some  were  employed  by  Slav  cities  ns  defenders  against 
new  invasions  from  the  northeast  (Magyar  and  Pcchcncgs).  Thus 
Rurik  and  his  followers,  invited  about  802  to  return  for  defensive 
purposes,  became  a  ruling  group  which  by  the  tenth  century  (Prince 
Oleg  880-912)  wrought  the  East  Slavs  into  a  loose  federation  of  Russian 
principalities  which  centered  on  the  water  road  of  the  Dnieper  and 
extended  from  Novgorod  to  Kiev. 

Four  expeditions  from  Kiev  toward  Constantinople  (in  865,  907. 
941,  944  A.  D.),  resulted  mostly,  in  trade  treaties.  Economic  and 
cultural  contact  with  the  Greek  Empire  increased. 

Svyatoslav  in  965  defeated  the  Khazars  and  proceeded  to  establish 
a  Russian  state  in  place  of  the  Khazar  Empire.  Then,  as  an  early 
example  of  the  historically  often  repeated  alternate  cast-west  thrusts 
he  invaded  and  thoroughly  defeated  the  Bulgarians  in  968  and  con- 
•quered  the-eountry.  The- Pechenegs  (or  Patsmaks)  invaded  from  the 
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Enst.  He  later  lost  “Bulgaria,”  reconquered  it,  entered  Thrace,  took 
Philippopolis  but  then  was  forced  back  (971). 

Yaroslav  about  1036  fought  with  the  Poles  (conquered  back  Galicia) 
and  fought  the  Greeks. 

Vladimir  Monomakh  (in  the  period  1101-1111)  united  all  princes  in 
victorious  crusades  against  the  heathen  Cumansor  Polovtsy  (Kipchak 
Turks)  who  by  the  usual  invasion  route  of  the  steppe  area  had  replaced 
the  Pcchcncgs  of  the  Lower  Dnieper.  Thereafter  followed  a  long 
period  of  princely  struggle  and  frontier  expansion,  particularly  in  the 
Great  Russian  (Moscow)  area. 

The  Tartar  invasion,  which  began  at  the  river  Kalka  in  1228  was 
resumed  in  1237;  Kiev  fell  in  1240.  Tho  Khanate  of  the  Golden 
Hoard  thereafter  acted  as  suzerain  of  all  Russia,  levying  tribute  and 
taking  military  contingents  but  otherwise  the  princes  wore  largely  left 
in  control  under  a  system  of  protection  based  on  submission  and 
conciliation.  Dmitry  Donskoi  defeated  the  Tartars  at  Kulikovo  in 
1380  but  intermittent  invasion  continued  until  about  1480— the  new 
Russia  of  tho  middle  Volga  was  temporarily  crushed  and  essentially 
long  removed  from  the  European  orbit. 

Meanwhile,  about  1236  Swedish  forces  were  defeated,  as  were  the 
Teutonic  Knights  in  1242.  The  merchant  city  of  Novgorod  remained 
comparatively  strong  and  independent.  Galicia  was  particularly 
resistant  during  this  period  but  following  the  early  Tartar  raids,  much 
of  the  western  area  came  under  Lithuania  by  marriage  and  invasion 
(Kiev  fell  to  the  Lithuanians  under  Gcdiinin  in  1321).  Galicia 
passed  to  tho  Poles  by  marriage  and  by  1386  tho  Russians  of  the  water 
road  were  under  Polish  rule. 

Moscow,  rather  centrally  located,  was  first,  mentioned  as  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  1147  and  was  walled  in  1166.  Population  increased  ns  a  result 
of  accepting  refugees  of  Tartar  raids  on  tho  Volga  area  and  Tver,  as 
well  as  by  ransoming  prisoners  from  the  Tartars.  By  purchase, 
robbery  or  peaceful  absorption  the  whole  of  the  Moskva  river  area  was 
possessed,  then  the  basin  of  the  Klyazma,  the  Middle  Volga  and  the 
Oka  to  form  a  central  block  of  territory.  Basil  I  (1389-1425)  com¬ 
pleted  tho  river  domains  by  annexing  Nizhny-Novgorod  on  the  Volga 
and  possibly  some  of  the  borderlands  of  Lithuania.  Basil  II  annexed 
Mozhaisk,  Serpukhov  and  in  some  degree  Ryazan,  thus  consolidating 
by  1452  a  domain  of  some  15,000  sq.  miles. 

John  III  (Ivan  III,  Tho  Great,  1462-1505)  continued  tho  consoli¬ 
dation.  Novgorod,  depending  on  control  of  the  Middle  Volga,  had 
achieved  an  empire  extending  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  This  was 
absorbed  and  in  some  areas  colonized  under  church  leadership  by 
Moscow  in  stages  between  1465  and  1488.  Thus  tho  vast  region  of 
Perm  near  the  Urals  was  included  (1472)  as  were  Vyatka  and  Tver  in 
1485.  Portions  of  Yaroslavl  and  Ryazan  as  well  as  Vorea  were  an¬ 
nexed.  After  1490  annexations  were  made  primarily  on  the  southwest 
at  tho  expense  of  Lithuania.  A  war  with  Sweden  in  1496  was  not 
productive.  Two  wars  wore  waged  with  Poland  and  the  mission  was 
conceived  to  be  that  of  reuniting  all  Russian  Territory.  John  III 
took  the  title  of  Sovereign  of  all  Russia  as  well  ns  Tpar  (Caesar)  and 
Russia  became  in  fact  and  in  principle  an  autocracy.  There  was 
further  expansion,  particularly  to  the  west  (Pskov,  1510;  Smolensk', 
1514;  and  Ryzan,  1517).  By  tho  end  of  the  reign  of  Basil  III  (1505- 
33)  tho  Russian  state  was  as  good  as  made— there  was  now  one  un- 
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disputed  authority  from  Chernigov  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  from  the 
Whito  Sea  to  the  Urals. 

In  the  period  of  John  IV  (or  Ivan  IV — The  Terrible,  1533-82)  futile 
wars  were  waged  with  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Sweden  and  the  first 
great  Russian  attempt  to  break  through  to  the  Baltic  failed.  In  1552, 
while  Crimean  Tartars  invaded,  John  lead  a  major  expedition  against 
Kazan — captured  it  at  the  junction  of  tho  Rivers  Kama  and  Volga. 
This,  in  some  degree  broke  Tartar  domination,  though  for  some  years 
they  continued  to  ravage  Moscow’s  territory,  oven  burning  the  Capital 
in  1571.  Moscow  now  extended  to  tho  Urals  and  the  Russians  there¬ 
after  had  a  comparatively  straight  and  easy  road  for  advancement 
eastward.  By  1582  Moscow  had  gained  a  firm  foothold  east  of  the 
Urals  in  Siberia,  partly  by  activities  of  tho  merchant  family  Stroganov 
and  partly  by  conquest  of  the  Cossack  Ermak  in  tho  Ovi  and  Irtysh 
river  areas. 

Astrakhan  was  annexed  without  difficulty  in  1560  and  Muscovy 
extended  to  the  Caspian.  A  largo  section  of  the  Cossacks  of  South 
Russia  transferred  tnoir  allegiance  from  tho  Polish-Lithuanian  state 
to  Moscow. 

During  a  period  of  Civil  War  (1608-1012)  the  Swedes  occupied 
Novgorod  and  tho  Poles  advanced  to  Moscow  but  were  driven  out. 
Treaties  which  followed  left  Smolensk  to  the  Poles  and  towns  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Swedes. 

By  1637  Russian  pioneers,  mainly  fur  traders,  had  advanced  over 
the  whole  of  Siberia  to  tho  Pacific  but  after  conflict  with  China  in  the 
Amur  region  were  obliged  to  withdraw  bv  tho  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk 
(1689). 

War  with  Poland  (1654-67)  for  tho  Ukraine  resulted  in  Russia 
obtaining  the  Smolensk  region  and  the  eastern  Ukraine  with  Kiev, 
bringing  tho  Russian  Empire  of  approximately  9,000,000  population 
in  contact  with  tho  Turks  in  tho  Balkans. 

The  first  of  many  ware  with  the  Ottoman  Turks  (1676-1682)  re¬ 
sulted  in  most  of  Turkish  Ukraine  going  to  Russia.  Azov,  command¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  was  captured  by  Russia  in  1696 — 
and  ceded  by  treaty  in  1700.  Russia  was  forced  to  return  Azov  to  tho 
Turks  in  17il  but  recaptured  it  in  1736-39,  only  to  bo  forced  by  treaty 
to  raze  the  fortifications  and  agree  not  to  build  a  fleet  on  the  Black  Sen. 

In  1768-72  Russia  won  unprecedented  victories  over  tho  Turks; 
these  were  followed  by  insurrection  of  Cossacks  in  southeastern 
Russia.  By  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainardji  (1774)  Russia  acquired 
portions  of  the  Crimea  and  the  right  of  free  navigation  for  commercial 
ships  in  Turkish  waters.  The  Tartars  of  Crimea  were  recognized  as 
“independent”  and  Russia  was  given  rights  of  intervention  in  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Walachia  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  Christians.  Tho  Crimea 
was  annexed  by  Russia  in  1783  on  the  plea  of  restoring  order.  In 
1787-92  Catherine  engaged  in  another  war  against,  the  Turks,  with  in¬ 
decisive  results  though  the  Russians  at  one  time  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  Russia  obtained  Ochakov  and  a  boundary  along  the 
Dniester  River  but  gave  up  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia. 

Early  defeat  at  Narva  but  later  decisive  victory  for  Russia,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Poltava,  in  the  Great-  Northern  War  with  Sweden  (1700- 
1721)  not  only  broke  the  power  of  Charles  XII  but  marked  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  Russia  in  the  place  of  Sweden  as  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Baltic.  Russia  thereby  acquired  Livonia,  Estonia,  Ingennanland, 
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part  of  Carelia  and  a  number  of  Baltic  islands — this  a  “ window ”  on 
the  Baltic  and  a  definite  place  as  a  European  power.  After  another 
war  (1741-43),  Sweden  ceded  Russia  additional  territory  in  Finland. 
War  with  Sweden  occurred  again  in  Finland  in  1788-90  but  loft  terri¬ 
tory  unchanged. 

In  1733-35  (War  of  the  Polish  Succession)  the  Russians  were  able  to 
establish  a  firm  basis  for  control  over  internally  weak  Poland  and 
prepare  for  the  later  partitions.  In  1766-68  a  favorite  of  Catherine 
II  (The  Great)  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland  and  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  followed  in  1772;  Russia  acquired  White  Russia 
and  all  territory  to  the  Dvina  and  Dnieper  (with  about  1,800,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  Greek  Orthodox).  By  the  second  partition,  in 
1793,  Russia  took  most  of  Lithuania  and  most  of  Western  Ukraine 
including  Podolia,  in  all  about  3,000,000  inhabitants.  By  treaty  of 
alliance,  Russia  was  given  free  entry  for  her  troops  in  Poland  and 
the  right  to  control  Poland's  relations  with  other  powers.  By  the 
third  partition  (1795),  Russia  took  what  remained  of  Lithuania  and 
the  Ukraine  (some  1,200,000  inhabitants).  Courland,  long  under 
Russian  influence,  was  incorporated  with  Russia. 

The  19th  Century  was  a  very  busy  ono  for  the  expanding  Russians, 
who  numbered  about  36,000,000  persons  at  its  beginning.  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  I  became  allies  after  Russia’s  defeat  in  the  War  of  the 
Third  Coalition  (1805-07).  The  Ionian  Isles  wore  occupied  by 
Russia  until  1807.  But  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812;  the  battle 
at  Borodino  followed  and  Moscow  was  burned.  Napoleon  met 
disaster.  Russia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815),  acquired  most 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  at  first  organized  as  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  permanently  united  with  tho  Russian  Empire. 
The  Poles  later  revolted  without  success  in  1830-31  and  again  in 
1863-64. 

By  a  new  war  with  Sweden  (1808-09),  Finland  was  acquired  and 
organized  as  an  autonomous  grand  duchy  under  the  Russian  Tsar 
-—constitutional  government  was  guaranteed. 

War  with  Turkey  (1806-12)  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
which  gave  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  as  well  as  rather  extensive  rights  in 
the  Danubinn  principalities.  This  was  followed  by  another  war 
(1828-29)  growing  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution  and  conflict  over  the 
terms  of  the  above  treaty.  Russia  secured  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  However,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  following  the  Crimean  War  (1853-56)  Russia  lost  control  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  ceded  the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia  to 
Turkey,  agreod  to  buila  no  fortifications  and  to  keep  no  navy  on  the 
Black  Sea,  which  was  thereby  neutralized.  Tho  Russian  government 
took  advantage  of  the  Franco-German  War  (1870-71)  to  unilaterally 
abrogate  the  sea  clauses  of  the  above  treaty.  The  Russians  again 
obtained  Bessarabia  as  well  as  Kars  and  Batum  following  the  Russian- 
Turkish  War  of  1875-78. 

After  1801  East  Georgia  was  acquired.  This  aroused  Persia  and 
war  (1804-13)  resulted  in  recognition  of  the  East  Georgia  annexation 
and  the  ceding  to  Russia  of  Daghestan  and  Shemakha.  War  again 
resulted  (1826-28)  partly  from  conquests  in  Transcaucasia.  Bv  the 
Treaty  of  Turkmanchai,  Russia  secured  part  of  Armenia,  Persia" 
recognized  Russia’s  exclusive  right  to  have  a  navy  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
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and  granted  important  commercial  concessions.  The  Russian  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Caucasus  area  was  not  completed  until  1859-64. 

Expansion  during  the  19th  Century  proceeded  also  in  the  East. 
Far  Eastern  Russian  pioneers  came  to  Alaska  in  the  late  1700’s  and 
Russian  forts  were  built  in  Alaska  and  even  in  Northern  California 
(1805-12).  The  California  settlements  wore  abandoned  in  1844  and 
Alaska  was  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  thus  effectively  removing 
the  previous  possibility  that  Russia  might  become  the  major  power  in 
the  Pacific. 

At  about  that  time  some  of  the  difficulties  with  China  were  resolved. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Aigun,  Russia  acquired  from  China  (1858)  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amur  River,  and  became  established  in  the  Maritime 

{>royinces  by  cession  of  the  Ussuri  region.  Vladivostok  was  cstab- 
ished  in  1860.  The  Kurile  Islands  were  ceded  by  treaty  to  Japan 
(1875)  in  exchange  for  Japanese  claims  to  Sakhalin. 

Conquest  of  Central  Asia  continued,  including  the  Khanates  of 
Kokand,  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  followed  by  annexation  of  the  entire 
Trans-Caspian  region  in  1881.  This  resulted  in  friction  with  England 
because  of  nearness  to  India.  Merv  was  taken  in  1884  and  a  clash 
with  Afghan ‘troops  in  1885  nearly  brought  war  with  England  but 
resulted  eventually  in  agreement  on  the  Kussian-Afglian  frontier. 

With  the  20th  Century  events  first  came  to  a  head  in  tho  Far  East. 
The  Russian-Japanese  War  (1904-05)  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  whereby  Russia  ceded  to  Japan  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin, 
recognized  Japan’s  predominant  interests  in  Korea  and  transferred 
her  lease  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  to  Japan. 

The  Balkan  Wars  (1912-13)  were  not  participated  in  directly  by 
Russia  but  World  War  I  brought  direct  involvement,  followed  by 
governmental  breakdown.  The  Provisional  Government  early  in 
1917  recognized  the  independence  of  Finland  and  Poland  and  granted 
Estonia  autonomy.  By  the  separate  Treaty  of  Brcst-Litovsk  (March 
1918)  with  the  Germans,  Russia  was  to  give  up  Poland,  the  Ukraine 
and  all  borderlands  occupied  by  non-Russians.  Several  independent 

? governments  were  set.  up  on  the  borders.  Widespread  civil  war 
ollowed  with  intervention  by  the  Allies  in  several  sectors.  The 
Ukraine  Was  regained  in  1919  but  the  Poles  overran  Kiev  in  the 
Soviet-Polish  War  (1920).  The  Japanese  who  had  landed  at  Vladi¬ 
vostok  late  in  J917  did  not  evacuate  until  October  1922,  whereupon 
it  was  re-annexed  to  Soviet  Russia  in  November  1922.  In  summary, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  of  the  post  World  War  I  period'  was  reduced  from  the 
something  like  8,660,000  square  miles  of  the  prewar  empire  of  the 
Tears  to  8,336,864  square  miles  *  by  the  formation  of  the  separate 
countries  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Finland,  by  cession 
of  Kars  to  Turkey  and  the  loss  of  Bessarabia  to  Rumania. 

The  World  War  II  period  brought  the  Soviet  occupation  of  East 
Poland  (September  1939)  followed  by  its  incorporation  in  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  The  separate  Sovitft-Finnish  War  of  December  1939  to  March 
1940  resulted  m  territorial  and  other  gains  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  June  and  July  1940  the  U.  S.  S'.  R.  incorporated  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Bessarabia  and  North  Bukovina  after  having,  by 
Treaty,  secured  bases  in  the  first  three  in  September  and  October 
1939.  June  22,  1941,  German  armies  invaded,  advancinefeventually 
far  into  the  U.  S.  S.  R. — almost  to  a  line  from  Leningrad  to  Moscow 


1  Another  estimate  was  only  8, 180,374  square  miles. 
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to  Stalingrad  to  the  Mid-Caucasus,  but  were  later  thrown  back. 
Developments  at  the  War’s  end  and  later  gave  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the 
Koenigsberg  area  of  East  Prussia  and  the  Carpatho-Ukraine  (Ruth- 
enia)  section  of  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  effective  control  of  much  of 
Eastern  and.  Central  Europe. 

The  Soviet  declared  war  on  Japan  on  August  8,  1945.  Under  the 
formal  terms  of  Japanese  surrender  (accented  August  14,  1945), 
Outer  Mongolia  was  recognized  as  part  of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  con¬ 
trol.  Tanna  Tuva  became  Russian  in  1940.  Russia  shared  with 
China  the  facilities  and  supervision  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Man¬ 
churian  railroads.  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles  became  Russian,  as  did 
do  facto  control  of  Korea  north  of  38°  N. 

Thus  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  not  counting  tho  controlled  border  countries, 
became  a  compact  but  enormous  political  unit  of  some  8,414,000  square 
miles  and  more  than  200,000,000  persons. 
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SECTION  2 

THE  NATURE  OF  COMMUNIST  PARTIES 

Excerpts  from  Communist  sources 

The  following  quotations  have  been  selected  from  various  Com* 
munist  sources  to  show  the  nature  of  Communist  parties,  particularly 
those  operating  in  countries  with  non-Communistgovernments. 

The  quotations  highlight  the  contempt  which  Communists  have  for 
parliamentary  institutions  and  the  cynical  manner  in  which  Com¬ 
munists  participate  in  parliaments  for  the  solo  purpose  of  wrecking 
them.  The  quotations  also  confirm  that  Communists  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  oppose  reform  movements  and  they  emphasize  over  and  ovor  the 
completo  loyalty  which  a  Communist  must  have  for  his  party. 

The  ’Communists  themselves  make  clear  in  these  statements  that 
they  are  prepared  to  operate  within  or  without  the  law,  to  change 
direction  or  tactics  as  expediency  dictates,  without  changing  their 
basic  strategy  or  ultimate  objective. 

Above  all,  the  quotations  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
on  normal  democratic  political  life  with  Communist  participation. 

Strategy  and  Tactics— Requirements  on  All  Communist 

Parties 

“*  *  *  (T)he  Second  World  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  establish 
most  definite  conditions  for  the  joining  of  new  parties,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  to  such  parties  as  have  already  jomed  the  Communist 
International  the  duties  which  arc  laid  upon  them. 

“The  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  rules  that 
the  conditions  for  joining  the  Communist  International  shall  be  as 
follows: 

“1.  The  general  propaganda,  and  agitation  should  bear  a  really 
Communist  character,  and  should  correspond  to  the  program  ana 
decisions  of  tho  Third  International.  The  entire  party  press  should 
be  edited  by  reliable  Communists  who  have  proved  their  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  tho  proletarian  revolution.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“Wherever  tho  followers  of  the  Third  International  have  access, 
and  whatever  means  of  propaganda  are  at  their  disposal,  whether  the 
columns  of  newspapers,  popular  meetings,  labor  unions  or  coopera¬ 
tives, — it  is  indispensable  for  them  not  only  to  denounce  tho  bour¬ 
geoisie,  but  also  its  assistants  and  agents — reformists  of  every  color 
and  shade. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“The  class  struggle  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  America 
is  entering  the  phase  of  civil  war.  Under  such  conditions  the  Com¬ 
munists  can  have  no  confidence  in  bourgeois  laws.  They  should 
create  everywhere  a  parallel  illegal  apparatus,  which  at  the  decisive 
16 
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moment  should  be  of  assistance  to  the  party  to  do  its  duty  toward  the 
revolution.  In  every  country  where,  in  consequence  of  martial  law 
or  of  other  exceptional  laws,  the  Communists  are  unable  to  carry  on 
their  work  legally,  a  combination  of  legal  and  illegal  work  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

“Persistent  and  systematic  propaganda  and  agitation  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  army,  where  Communist  groups  should  be  formed  in 
every  military  organization.  Whore vor  owing  to  repressive  legisla¬ 
tion  agitation  becomes  impossible,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  such 
agitation  illegally.  But  refusal  to  carry  on  or  participate  in  such 
woik  should  bo  considered  equal  to  treason  to  the  revolutionary  cause, 
and  incompatible  with  affiliation  to  tho  Third  International. 

“A  systematic  and  regular  propaganda  is  necessary  in  tho  rural 
districts.  The  working  class  can  gain  no  victory  unless  it  possesses 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  at  least  part  of  the  rural  workers  and  of 
the  poor  peasants,  and  unless  other  sections  of  tho  population  aro 
equally  utilized.  Communists  work  in  the  rural  districts  in  acquiring 
a  predominant  importance  during  tho  present  period.  It  should  bo 
carried  on  through  Communist  workmen  of  both  city  and  country 
who  have  connections  with  tho  rural  districts.  To  refuse  to  do  this 
work,  or  to  transfer  such  work  to  untrustworthy  half  reformists,  is 
equal  to  renouncing  the  proletarian  revolution. 

“Every  party  desirous  of  affiliating  to  tho  Third  International 
should  renounce  not  only  avowed  social  patriotism,  but  also  the  false¬ 
hood  and  tho  hypocrisy  of  social  pacifism:  It  should  systematically 
demonstrate  to  the  workers  that  without  a  revolutionary  overthrow 
of  capitalism  no  international  arbitration,  no  talk  of  disarmament,  no 
democratic  reorganization  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  bo  capable 
of  saving  mankind  from  new  imperialist  wars. 

“Parties  desirous  of  joining  the  Communist  International  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  complete  and  absolute  rupture  with 
reformism  and  the  policy  of  the  centralists,  and  must  advocate  this 
rupture  amongst  the  widest  circles  of  the  party  membership,  without 
which  condition  a  consistent  Communist  policy  is  impossible.  The 
Communist  International  demands  unconditionally  and  peremptorily 
that  such  rupture  be  brought  about  with  the  least  possible  delay.  *  *  * 
******* 

“*  *  *  Every  party  desirous  of  belonging  to  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  should  be  bound  to  denounce  without  any  reserve  all  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  ‘its  own'  imperialists  in  the  colonies,  supporting  not  in  words 
only  but  practically  a  movement  of  liberation  in  the  colonies.  *  *  * 

******* 

“Every  party  desirous  of  belonging  to  the  Communist  International 
should  be  bound  to  carry  on  systematic  and  persistent  Communist 
work  in  the  labor  unions,  co-operatives  and  other  organizations  of 
working  masses.  *  *  * 

******* 

“*  *  *  At  the  present  time  of  acute  civil  war  the  Communist  Party 
will  only  be  able  fully  to  do  its  duty  when  it  is  organized  in  a  sufficiently 
centralized  manner;  when  it  possesses  an  iron  discipline  and  when  its 
party  center  enjoys  the  commence  of  the  party  membership  and  is 
endowed  with  complete  power,  authority  and  ample  rights." 

“The  Communist  parties  of  those  countries  where  the  Communist 
activity  is  legal  should  clean  out  their  members  from  time  to  time,  as 
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well  as  those  of  tho  party  organizations,  in  order  to  systematically 
free  the  party  from  the  petty  bourgeois  elements  which  penetrate  into 
it. 

“Each  party  desirous  of  affiliating  to  the  Communist  International; 
should  be  obliged  to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Republics  in  their  struggle  against  all  counter-revolutionary  forces. 
The  Communist  parties  should  carry  on  a  precise  and  definite  propa¬ 
ganda  to  induce  tho  workers  to  refuse  to  transport  any  kind  of  military 
equipment  intended  for  fighting  against  tho  Soviet  Republics,  ana 
should  also  by  legal  or  illegal  means  carry  on  a  propaganda  amongst 
the  troops  sent  against  the  workers’  republics,  otc. 

******* 

“All  tho  resolutions  of  the  congresses  of  the  Communist  Interna¬ 
tional,  ns  well  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
binding  for  all  parties  joining  tho  Communist  International.  The 
Communist  International,  operating  under  the  conditions  of  most 
acute  civil  warfare,  should  be  centralized  in  a  better  manner  than  the 
Second  International.  *  *  * 

******* 

“All  the  lending  organs  of  tho  press  of  every  party  are  bound  to 
publish  all  the  most  Important  documents  of  the  Execut  ive  Committee 
of  the  Communist  International.” — “Conditions  of  Admission  to  the 
Communist  Internat  ional,”  as  adopted  at  the  Second  World  Congress, 
1020,  at  Moscow^  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  1921,  reprinted  in  “Blueprint  For  World  Conquest,”  Human 
Events  Publishers,  Washington  1946,  pp.  05-72. 

Aims  of  Communist  Parties 
i.  destruction  of  hourgeois  parliaments 

“Parliamentarism  cannot  bo  a  form  of  proletarian  government 
during  the  transition  period  bet  ween  t  he  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  that  of  tho  proletariat.  At  tho  moment  when  the  intensified  class 
struggle  turns  into  civil  war  tho  proletariat  must  inevitably  form  its 
State  organization  as  a  fighting  organization,  which  cannot  admit  any 
of  the  representatives  of  the  former  ruling  classes;  all  fictions  of  t 
’national  wilP  are  harmful  to  the  proletariat  at  this  period,  and » 
parliamentary  division  of  authority  is  needless  and  injurious  to  it; 
the  only  form  of  proletarian  dictatorship  is  a  Republic  of  Soviets. 

“The  bourgeois  parliaments,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  apparatus  of  the  State  machinery  of  tho  bourgeoisie,  cannot 
bo  taken  over  by  the  proletariat  any  more  than  can  tho  bourgeois 
order  in  general.  The  task  of  tho  proletariat  consists  in  blowing  up 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in  destroying  it,  and  all  the 
parliamentary  institutions  with  it,  whether  they  be  republican  or 
constitutional-monarchy. 

******* 

“Consequently,  Communism  repudiates  parliamentarism  as  the 
form  of  the  future;  it  renounces  the  same  as  a  form  of  the  class  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  proletariat;  it  repudiates  the  possibility  of  winning 
over  tho  parliaments;  its  aim  is  to  destroy  parliamentarism.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  only  possible  to  speak  of  utilizing  the  bourgeois  State 
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organizations  with  the  object  of  destroying  them.  The  question  can 
only  and  exclusively  be  discussed  on  such  a  plane. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“The  fundamental  means  of  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat  against 
the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie,  that  is,  its  state  power,  is,  first  of  all, 
tins  method  of  mass  demonstrations.  Such  mass  demonstrations  are 

Sared  and  carried  out  by  the  mass  organizations  of  the  proletariat, 
*r  the  (lirection  of  a  united,  disciplined,  centralized  Communist 
Parly.  Civil  war  is  war.  In  this  war  the  proletariat  must  have  its 
efficient  political  officers,  its  good  political  general  staff,  to  conduct 
operations  during  all  the  stages  of  that  fight. 

“The  mass  struggle  means  a  whole  system  of  developing  activities 
growing  ever  more  acute  in  form  and  logically  leading  to  an  uprising 
against  the  capitalist  state.  In  this  warfare  of  the  masses  developing 
into  civil  war,  the  guiding  party  of  the  proletariat  must,  ns  a  general 
rule,  secure every  and  all  legal  nosit  ions  making  them  its  auxiliaries  in 
the  revolutionary  work,  and  subordinating  such  positions  to  tho  plans 
of  tho  general  campaign,  that  of  the  mass  struggle. 

“One  of  such  auxiliary  supports  is  the  rostrum  of  the  bourgeois 
parliament.  Against  participation  in  a  political  campaign  one  should 
not  use  tho  argument  that  parliament  is  a  bourgeois  government 
institution.  The  Communist  Party  enters  such  institutions  not  for 
the  purpose  of  organization  work,  but  in  order  to  direct  tho  masses 
to  blow  up  the  whole  bourgeois  maehineiy  and  the  parliament  itself 
from  within.  *  *  * 

“This  work  within  the  parliaments,  which  consists  chiefly  in  making 
rovolutionaiy  propaganda  from  the  parliamentary  platform,  tho  de¬ 
nouncing  of  enemies,  the  ideological  unification  of  the  masses,  who 
are  still  looking  up  to  the  pariiamentaiy  platform,  captivated  by 
democratic  illusions,  especially  in  backward  territories,  etc.,  must  bo 
fully  subordinated  to  the  objects  and  tasks  of  the  mass  struggle  out¬ 
side  the  parliaments. 

“The  participation  in  the  election  campaign  and  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  from  the  parliamentary  tribune  lias  a  special  importance 
for  tho  winning  oyer  of  those  strata  of  the  workers,  who — ns  perhaps 
tho  agrarian  working  masses — have  stood  far  away  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  and  the  political  life. 

******* 

“The  election  campaign  must  be  carried  on  not. for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  large  number  of  seats  in  parliament,  But  for  tlie  revolu¬ 
tionary  mobilization  of  the  masses  around  the  slogans  of  the  pro¬ 
letarian  revolution.  *  *  * 

“*  *  *  /\)n  acknowledgement  of  the  value  of  parliamentary  work 
in  no  wise  leads  to  an  absolute,  in-all-and-any-casc  acknowledgement 
of  tho  necessity  of  concrete  elections  and  a  concrete  participation  in 
parliamentary  sessions.  The  matter  depends  upon  a  series  of  specific 
conditions.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  become  necessary  to 
leave  the  parliament.  Tho  Bolsheviks  did  so  when  they  left  tho 
Pre-parliament  in  order  to  break  it  up,  to  weaken  it,  and  to  set  up 
against  it  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  which  wns  then  prepared  to  head  the- 
uprising;  they  acted  in  the  same  way  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  on 
uie  day  of  its  dissolution,  converting  the  Third  Congress  of  Soviets 
into  the  centre  of  political  events.  In  other  circumstances  a  boy- 
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cot  ting  of  the  elections  may  be  necessary,  and  a  direct  violent  storming 
of  both  the  great  bourgeois  state  apparatus  and  the  parliamentary 
bourgeois  clique,  or  a  participation  in  the  elections  with  a  boycott  of 
the  parliament  itself,  etc. 

“In  this  way,  while  recognizing  as  a  general  rule  the  necessity  of 
participating  in  the  elections  to  the  central  parliament,  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  local  self-government,  as  well  as  in  the  work  in  such 
institutions,  the  Communist  Party  must  decide  the  question  con¬ 
cretely,  according  to  the  specific  conditions  of  the  given  moment. 
Boycotting  the  elections  or  the  parliament,  or  leaving  the  parliament, 
is  permissible,  chiefly  when  there  is  a  possibility  for  an  immediate 
transition  to  an  armed  fight  for  power. 

“At  the  same  time  one  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  relative 
unimportance  of  this  question.  If  the  center  of  gravity  lies  in  a 
struggle  for  the  power  outside  the  parliament,  then  naturally  tho 
question  of  a  proletarian  dictatorship  and  a  mass  fight  for  it  is  im¬ 
measurably  greater  than  the  secondary  one  of  using  tho  parliament. 

“Therefore  the  Communist  International  insists  categorically  that 
it  considers  any  division  or  attempt  at  a  division  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  parties,  because  of  differences  on  this  ouestion,  as  a  crime 
against  the  labor  movement.  The  Congress  calls  upon  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  in  favor  of  the  mass  struggle  for  the  proletarian 
dictatorship,  under  the  direction  of  a  centralized  party  of  tho  revolu¬ 
tionary  proletariat  exercising  its  influence  over  all  tho  mass  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  working-class — to  strive  for  a  complete  unity  between 
the  Communist  elements,  notwithstanding  any  possible  disagreement 
on  the  question  of  utilizing  the  bourgeois  parliaments. 

“A  Communist  representative,  by  decision  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  is  bound  to  combine  legal  work  with  illegal  work.  In  countries 
where  the  Communist  delegate  enjoys  a  certain  inviolability,  this 
must  be  utilized  by  way  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  illegal  organi¬ 
zations  and  for  the  propaganda  of  the  party. 

“The  Communist  representatives  shall  make  all  their  parliamentary 

work  dependent  on  tho  work  of  the  party  outside  the  parliament. 

*  *  * 

******* 

“Each  Communist  representative  must  remember  that  he  is  not  a 
‘legislator,’  who  is  bound  to  seek  agreements  with  the  other  legislators, 
but  an  agitator  of  the  party  detailed  into  the  enemy’s  camp  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  party  there.  The  Communist  member 
is  answerable  not  to  the  wide  mass  of  his  constituents,  but  to  his  own 
Communist  party — whether  legal  or  illegal.’’ — Theses  adopted  at  Second 
Congress  of  Communist  International  (1920)  (Reprinted  from  Theses 
and  Statutes  of  Communist  International,  New  York  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Communist  Party  of  America,  1921).  “Blueprint  for  World 
Conquest ”  (Human  Events  Publishers,  Washington,  1946)  pp.  89-95. 

2.  MISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL 

“The  Communist  International  is  the  concentrated  will  of  the 
world  revolutionary  proletariat.  Its  mission  is  to  organize  the 
working  class  of  the  whole  world  for  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
order  and  the  establishment  of  Communism.’’ — “National  and 
Colonial  Question’’  Theses  and  Statutes  of  II  Congress  of  Communist 
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International  (1920)  (Central  Executivo  Committee  of  Communist 
Party  of  America,  New  York,  1921)  reprinted  in  “ Blueprint  for  World 
Conquest ”  (Human  Events  Press,  New  York,  1946)  p.  128. 

8.  CONQUEST  OP  POWER 

“*  *  *  The  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat,  does  not  mean 
peacefully  ‘capturing’  the  ready-made  bourgeois  State  machinery 
by  means  of  a  parliamentary  majority.  The  bourgeoisie  resorts  to 
every  means  of  violence  and  terror  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  its 
predatory  property  and  its  political  domination.  Like  the  feudal 
nobility  of  the  past  the  bourgeoisie  cannot  abandon  its  historical 
position  to  the  new  class  without  a  desperate  and  frantic  struggle. 
Hence,  the  violence  of  the  bourgeoisie  can  be  suppressed  only  by  the 
stern  violence  of  the  proletariat.  The  conquest  of  power  by  the 
proletariat  is  the  violent  overthrow  of  bourgeoisie  power,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  capitalist  State  apparatus  (bourgeoisie  armies,  police, 
bureaucratic  hierarchy,  the  judiciary,  parliaments,  etc.),  and  the 
substitution  in  its  place  of  new  organs  of  proletarian  power,  to  serve 
primarily  as  instruments  for  the  suppression  of  the  exploiters." — 
Program  of  Communist  International,  Section  4,  Part  1,  Adoptee!  at 
VI  Congress  in  Moscow,  (September  1,  1928)  Contained  in  Handbook 
of  Marxism  (International  Publishers,  New  York,  1935),  p.  991. 

4.  SUBVERSION  INSIDE  PARLIAMENT 

“As  long  as  you  are  unable  to  disperse  the  bourgeois  parliament  and 
every  other  type  of  reactionary  institution,  you  must  work  inside  them, 
precisely  because  in  them  there  arc  still  workers  who  are  stupified  by 
the  priests  and  by  the  dreariness  of  village  life;  otherwise  you  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  mere  babblers." — Lenin— “Left  Wing  Communism, 
An  Infantile  Disorder"  (1920)  Selected  Works,  (International  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York,  1943)  vol.  X,  p.  100." 

5.  UNITY  OP  COMMUNIST  FORCES 

“The  principle  task  of  the  Communist  Parties  at  present  is  to  unite 
the  scattered  Communist  forces,  to  form  in  every  country  a  united 
Communist  Party  (or  to  reinforce  or  revive  already  existing  Parties) 
in  order  to  increase  tenfold  the  work  of  preparing  the  proletariat  for 
the  Conquest  of  political  power,  the  conquest  of  power  precisely  in 
the  form  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." — Lenin,  Theses  on 
Fundamental  Tasks  of  2nd  Congress  of  Communist  International" 
(1920),  Selected  Works,  (International  Publishers,  New  York,  1943) 
vol.  X,  p.  167. 

Tactics  op  Communist  Parties 

1.  FAN  REBELLION 

“If  we  have  a  strongly  organized  party,  a  single  strike  may  grow 
into  a  political  demonstration,  into  a  political  victory  over  the  govern¬ 
ment.  If  we  have  a  strongly  organized  Party,  a  rebellion  in  a  single 
locality  may  flare  into  a  victorious  revolution.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fight  against  the  government  for  certain  demands,  the 
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gain  of  certain  concessions,  arc  merely  slight  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  slight  skirmishes  of  outposts,  hut  that  the  decisive  battle  still 
lies  ahead."  -Lenin,  “Urgent  Tasks  of  Moment"  (1900)  Selected 
Works  (International  Publishers,  New  York,  1948),  vol.  II,  p.  14. 

2.  LEGAL  AVI)  1 1, LEGAL  OPERATIONS 

<**  ♦  *  'pi,,,  (itm>  has  fully  matured  when  if  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  every  Communist  party  systematically  to  combine  legal  with 
illegal  work  *  *  *  legal  with  illegal  organization  *  *  *  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  immediatley  for  all  legal  Communist  Parties  to  form  illegal 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  systematically  carrying  on  illegal 
work,  and  of  fully  preparing  for  the  moment  when  the  bourgeoisie 
resorts  to  persecution.  Illegal  work  is  particularly  necessary  in  the 
army,  the  navy  anil  police  *  *  *,  On  the  other  hand  if  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  cases  without  exception,  not  to  restrict  oneself  to  illegal 
work,  hut  also  to  carry  on  legal  work  overcoming  all  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  this,  forming  legal  organs  of  the  press  and  legal 
organizations  under  the  most  varied  titles,  which  may  often  he  changed 
in  the  event  of  necessity."  Lenin,  “Theses  on  Fundamental  Tasks 
of  Second  Congress”  ( 1 920)  Selected  Work#  (International  Publishers, 
New  York,  19411),  vol.  X,  p.  172-17.1). 

3.  FORCE  OVERRIDES  PARI, I A  M  EXT  A  RIA  VISM 

“'I'lie  Bolsheviks  utilized  parliamentary  forms  of  struggle  exten¬ 
sively,  although  they  knew  that  the  fate  of  classes  and  nations  is  not 
decided  in  the  ballot  boxes  nor  in  the  session  of  parliament.  The 
Bolsheviks  never  ascribed  decisive  significance  to  (lie  parliamentary 
forms  of  struggle;  they  viewed  the  parliamentary  forms  of  struggle 
only  ns  a  supplementary  means  in  the  basic,  extraparliamentary, 
revolutionary  methods  of  struggle.  Comrade  Stalin  wrote:  ‘Is  it  not 
true  that  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  movement  shows  that  the 
parliamentary  struggle  is  only  a  school  and  an  aid  in  the  organization 
of  the  extraparliamentary  struggle  of  the  proletariat,  that  the  basic 
questions  of  the  workers’  movements  under  capitalism  are  decided  by 
force  and  by  the  direct  action  (general  strikes  and  insurrection)  of  the 
proletarian  masses?"  (Stalin,  Sochi  iicnit/a,  vol.  VI,  p.  84.)  liolshenk 
“International"  Significance  of  Historical  Kxpericnce  of  Bolshevik 
Party”  Burdzluilov,  No.  17,  September  15,  194 S. 

4.  ROLE  OF  PARTY  IN  COLONIAL  COUNTRIES 

“The  task  is  to  consolidate  the  advanced  elements  of  the  workers 
in  colonial  countries  into  a  united  Communist  Party  capable  of  taking 
a  lead  in  the  growing  revolution.  This  is  what  Lenin  said  about  the 
growing  revolutionary  movement  in  colonial  countries  as  early  as 
1922:  ‘*  *  *  In  these  lands,  1905  is  fast  approaching,  inexorably 
and  with  ever  increasing  speed,  hut  with  this  essential  and  enormous 
difference-  - 4hat.  in  1905  the  revolution  in  Russia  could  (at.  the  outset 
at  any  rate)  proceed  in  isolation,  that  is  to  say,  without,  immediately 
drawing  other  countries  into  the  revolution;  whereas  the  revolutions 
growing  in  India  and  China  are  already  being  drawn,  and  have  been 
drawn,  into  the  revolutionary  struggle,  into  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  into  the  international  revolution.’  ”  ( Collected  Works,  Russian 
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edition,  vol.  XXV11,  p.  293)  Stalin,  “Report  to  14th  Conference  of 
Russian  Communist  Party  (Bolshevik)”  (1925),  Leninism  (Coopera¬ 
tive  Publishing  Society  of  Foreign  Workers,  Moscow,  1934),  vol.  I, 

p.  162. 

6.  PARTICIPATE  IN,  THEN  DESTROY 

“*  *  *  participation  in  a  bourgeois-democratic  parliament,  even  a 
few  weeks  before  the  victory  of  a  Soviet  republic,  and  even  after  that 
victory,  not  only  does  no  harm  to  the  revolutionary  proletariat,  but 
actually  makes  it  easier  for  it  to  prove  to  the  backward  masses  why 
such  parliaments  deserve  to  he  dispersed;  it  facilitates  the  success  in 
dispersing  them,  and  facilitates  the  process  whereby  bourgeois  pnr- 
liatnentarianism  becomes  ‘politically  obsolete.’ ”  Lenin,  “Left- 
Wing  Communism,  an  Infantile  Disorder,”  (1920)  Selected  Works 
(International  Publishers,  New  York,  1943),  vol.  X,  p.  101. 

Organization  and  Memukrhhip 

1.  UOLSIIEVIZK  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTIES 

•<<***  'p|u,  noX(.  said  Comrade  Stalin  in  1924,  ‘is  to  make 
the  Western  Communist  parties  really  Bolshevik,  to  develop  in  them 
genuine  revolutionary  cadres,  capable  of  reorganizing  all  Party  activity 
m  the  sense  of  revolutionary  education  of  the  masses,  in  the  sense  of 
actual  preparation  for  the  revolution’  (Stalin,  Sochineniya,  vol.  VI, 
j).  292)  *  *  *.  Bolshevizing  the  Communist  parties  meant  reorgan¬ 
izing  their  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  Bolshevik  Party’s  experience, 
which  was  derived  from  the  revolution  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  was  a  matter  of  making  these  parties  actually 
Communist  and  Bolshevik.  *  *  *  By  adopting  the  remarkable  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  *  *  *  and  by 
building  up  their  own  experience,  the  Communist.  Parties  attained 
great  victories.  They  became  mass  workers’  parties,  developed  their 
own  revolutionary  cadres  and  lenders,  won  over  the  broad  masses, 
mid,  in  a  number  of  countries  became  a  most  important  political 
force.  'Hie  Communist  Parties,  by  waging  an  untiring  struggle 
against  opportunism,  achieved  great  success  in  Bolshevizing  their 
ranks.  Further  study  ami  assimilation  of  Bolshevik  experience  is 
necessary  for  consolidating  the  Communist  Parties.  No  matter  what 
speeinl  characteristics  may  exist  in  individual  countries,  the  general 
principles  of  Bolshevism  are  mandatory  for  all  countries.  Forgetting 
or  ignoring  the  historical  experience  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
(Bolsheviks)  inevitably  leads  to  grevious  consequences.” — “ llolsherik , 
‘International  Signilicatice  of  Historical  Experience  of  Bolshevik 
Party,’  Burdzhalov,  No.  17,  September  15,  1948." 

2.  CONTROL  RY  TARTY  OF  NEWHTATERB 

“'I’lie  periodical  and  non-periodical  press  and  all  publishing  enter¬ 
prises  must  he  entirely  subordinated  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party  irrespective  of  whether  the  party  ns  a  whole  is  legal  or 
illegal  at  the  given  moment;  publishing  enterprises  must  not  Uo 
permitted  to  abuse  their  autonomy  by  pursuing  a  policy  that  is  not 
entirely  tho  party  policy.” — Lenin,  “Conditions  of  Alliliation  to  tho 
Communist  International”  (1920)  Selected  ll  orA*s  (International  Pub- 
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lishers,  Now  York,  1943)  vol.  X,  p.  204.  (Statement  of  renuirement* 
a  nfttional  Communist  Parly  must  moot  before  it  could  join  tho 
Comintern.) 

8.  SECRECY  OF  OPERATIONS 

“It  is  impossible  to  tolerate  that  certain  workers  of  the  Party 
machinery  should  bo  careless  with  their  papers  and  oven  lose  them. 
A  Party  committee  gathers  information  on  the  activity  of  many 
organizations.  Therefore,  every  job  in  the  machinery  of  tho  Party  is 
of  a  secret  nature.” — Parliinaya  /Mn.:n  (Party  Life)  “Political  Vigi¬ 
lance  of  Party  Ollicial”  No.  19,  October,  1947,  p.  4. 

4.  AID  TO  OTHER  PARTIES 

“What  would  happen  if  the  Communist  Party  of  the  US  would 
appeal  for  aid  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR?  1  think  tho 
Communist  Party  of  the  USSR  would  render  whatever  assistance  it 
could.  Indeed,  what  would  be  the  worth  of  the  Communist  Party, 
a  party  that  is  in  power,  if  it  refused  to  do  what,  it  could  to  aid  tho 
Communist  Party  of  another  country  laboring  under  the  yoke  of 
capitalism?  I  would  say  that,  such  a  Communist  Party  would  not 
bo  worth  a  cent.” — Stalin,  “Interviews  with  American  Labor  Dele¬ 
gation,”  (September  9,  1927),  Leninim,  (Cooperative  Publishing 
Society  of  Foreign  Workers,  Moscow,  1934)  vol.  1,  p.  38,r>.  (Answer 
to  US  labor  leaders  inquiries  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  US 
Communist  Party  and  that  in  the  USSR.) 

6.  REQUIREMENT  OF  ANTIRE1 IGION 

“The  Party  cannot  be  neutral  regarding  religion,  and  it  conduct* 
anti-religious  propaganda  against  all  religious  prejudices  because  it 
stands  for  science,  and  religious  prejudices  nre  opposed  to  science 
since  any  religion  is  contrary  to  science.  *  *  *  There  are  cases  in 
which  some  of  the  members  of  the  Party  occasionally  hinder  the 
thorough  development  of  anti-religious  propaganda.  If  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Portv  are  expelled  this  is  very  good  since  there  is  not  room 
in  tho  ranks  of  the  Party  for  such  'Communists’.  (Stalin)  *  *  *  , 
It  goes  without  saying  that  only  that  Komsomol  can  correctly  clarify 
the  barm  in  supersitit  ion  and  religious  prejudices,  who  is  free  of  them 
himself.  A  young  man  cannot,  be  a  Komsomol  unless  he  is  free  of 
religious  convictions.”-  Komsomolslcaya  Vravda  (Young  Communist 
Truth),  tho  magazine — “Young  Bolshevik”  October  18,  1947,  p.  2. 

6.  ARSOLUTB  ALLEGIANCE 

"For  Communists  there  is  nothing  above  the  interests  of  the 
Party.” — Pravda,  “Talks  on  the  Charter  of  the  CPSU(b)”  September 
14,  1946,  p.  2.  (Discussion  of  dut  ies  of  a  Part  y  member  find  his  posit  ion 
in  society.) 
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National  parliamentary  status 


Country  and  date  of 


last  national  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections 

I 

[  Communist 

Non-Communist  Mt 

Center 

United  Kingdom  Oc¬ 
tober  1951. 

l 

Communits  Party: 
21.640  votes  (0.07 
percent),  no 
!  seats. 

j 

! 

1  ! 

Labor  Party:  13.- 
£49.105  votes  (4H.7 
percent),  295  seats 
(47.2  percent). 

;  1 
! 

Liberal  Party:  730.- 
552  vot«*>  ^2.5  I per¬ 
cent),  6  scats  (0.9 
percent). 

|  Independents:  177,329 
votes  (0.6  j»ercent''. 
3  seats  (0.5  percent;. 

i 


Canada:  Auguts  1053. !  Labor  Progressive  j  Cooperative  Com-  j  Liberal  Partv:  2,- 
Par  ty  :  6 1 ,83 1  »  monwealth  Federa-  645,778  votes  (48.2 

votes  (1.1  per-  ;  tion:  630,107  votes  percent),  170  seats 

cent),  no  seats.  j  (11.5  percent),  23  (64.1  percent). 

i  seats  (8.7  percent).  Independents:  117.624 
|  votes  (2.1  percent*, 

6  seats  (2.3  percent  * . 


ion  tv* ci.lt  ft 


j  Communist  ! 

- j  party  memK-r-  j  Source  of  Communist  strength 

Conservative  i  j 


Conservative  Party 
and  allies:  13.730.642 
votes  (48.0  percent)  , 
321  seats  (including 
4  uncontested  con-  i 
stitm  nci*‘s  in  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  i  (51.4  | 
percent). 


i 


Progressive  Conserva-  ! 
live  Party;  1,722.498  i 
votes  (33.4  |M*m*nt),  1 
51  seats  (19.2  per-  | 
c»>nt ). 

Social  Credit  Party 
312,439  votes  (5.7 
j»eroent>,  15  seats 
(5.7  percent;.  ; 


34,801  (claim.  The  Communist  Party  has  a  small  mem- 
April  1953;.  !  bership.  It  has  been  excluded  from  Labor 

!  Party  affiliation,  has  persistently  failed 

|  to  win  local  government  elections,  and 

i  has  lost  all  representation  in  Parliament. 

I  Although  Communists  continue  to  ex- 

j  ploit  relatively  important  positions  in 

i  such  unions  as  the  National  Union  of 

J  Mineworkers.  Amalgamated  Engineers, 

and  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  as 
w  ell  as  their  positions  as  shop  stewards  in 
•  factories,  their  influence  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  in  individual  unions  by  a  sustained 
anti-Communist  campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  T rades  Union  Congress.  Security  pre¬ 
cautions  against  Communist  activities 
in  imj*ortant  civil  service  f>osts,  especially 
atomic  research,  have  been  increased. 

10,000  (estimate*  Since  the  exposure  in  1946  of  Soviet  espfo- 
]  nage  in  Canada,  the  Labor  Progressive 
Party—  Canada’s  Communist  Party — 
!  has  declined  in  national,  provincial,  and 
:  municipal  elections.  In  1945,  68  Com¬ 

munist  candidates  polled  112.195  votes; 
i  in  1949, 160  candidates  polled  32,623  votes: 
j  and  in  1953,  100  candidates  polled  just 
61.831  votes.  Canadian  Communists  are 
extremely  active,  however,  among  the 
foreign-language  groups.  They  also  have 
extensively  organized  “cultural’*  front 
organizations  and  continue  to  be  active  in 
a  number  of  unions  in  the  strategic  elec¬ 
tronics.  shipbuilding,  and  raining-mill- 
ing-smelting  industries.  The  3  chief 
Communist-dominated  unions  are  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelters  Work¬ 
ers,  and  the  International  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers,  all  of  which  have  been 
expelled  from  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labor.  The  Maritime  Shipbuilding 
Workers  Federation  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  Vancouver  Marine  and 
Boilermakers  Union  on  the  Pacific  coast 
j  are  also  Communist-led.  but  as  yet  have 
not  been  expelled  from  their  respective 
1  national  federations. 


British  Commonwealth — Continued 


Country  and  date  of 

National  parliamentary  status 

Communist 

mentary  elections 

Communist 

Non-Communist  left 

Center 

Conservative 

ship 

Australia,  April  1951. 

Communist  Party: 
45,759  votes  (0.95 
percent),  no 
seats. 

Labor  Party:  2,162,379 
votes  (46.5  percent), 
54  seats. 

None . 

Liberal  and  Country 
Parties:  2,310,973 
votes  (49.6  | .ercent), 
69  seats  (50  permit). 

6,000  (estimate). 

New  Zealand,  Sep¬ 
tember  1951. 

Communist  Party: 
476  votes  (0.4  per¬ 
cent),  no  seats. 

Labor  Party:  448,017 
vote1?  ( 16.20  iwrcHiit), 
33 scats  (41  percent). 

None . 

National  Party:  520,- 
419  votes  (53.62  |M*r- 
cent),  47  seats  (59 
IHircent). 

.500  (estimate)— 

Union  of  South 

Communist  Party: 

Labor  Perty:  31,730 

United  Party:  576,074 

Nationalist  Party: 

1,000-2,000  (esti¬ 

Africa,  April  1953. 

No  icaridtdntos  en¬ 
tered  sir.  ci*  expul¬ 
sion  from  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Caj>e  na¬ 
tives’  representa¬ 
tive. 

votes  (2.9  i  ercent), 

4  seats  (2.0  i ‘ercent). 

votes  (47.5  i>ercenuf 
57 seats  (30  j>erce:»t). 

598,297  votes  (49.5 
p  ercent),  94  seats  (59 
l>ercent). 

i 

mate). 

Source  of  Communist  strength 


Communist  influence  Is  concentrated  in  the 
Australian  labor  imion  movement. 
Party  members  hold  some  key  offices  in 
trails |>ort,  mining,  and  heavy-industry 
unions,  but  in  the  last  3  years  anti¬ 
communist  groups  within  the  unions 
have  ousted  most  and  limited  the  ma¬ 
nipulative  rower  of  other  Communist 
offlclils. 

The  Communists  liave  very  little  electoral 
strength.  Moreover,  in  most  unions 
Communist  influence  is  now  slight,  and 
the  Communists  no  longer  dominate  any 
national  union. 

The  Communist  Party  is  now  an  illegal 
organization  and  has  declared  itself  dis¬ 
solved.  Members  are  active  in  native 
and  colored  labor  unions,  several  small 
European  labor  unions,  the  Springbok 
Legion  of  Veterans,  and  Indian  Congress 
and  colored  organizations.  They  were 
also  .active  in  the  passive  resistance 
campaign  against  discriminatory  laws. 


Northern  Europe 


Iceland,  June 28, 1953- !  Workingman’s  I  Social  Democratic  !  Progressive  Party:  Conservative  Party:  950  (estimate)— 


United  Front — 
the  Socialist  Par¬ 
ty:  12,122  votes 
(10.08  percent),  7 
scats  (13.4  ptr- 
oent). 


Party:  12,093  votes 
(15.75  percent),  0 
scats  (11.5  percent). 

National  Defense'  Par¬ 
ty:  4,569  votes  (6.01 
percent),  2  seats  (3.9 
percent). 


16,959  votes  (21.63 
percent),  16  scats 
(30.8  percent). 


28,546  votes  (37.22 
percent),  21  scats 
(40.1  percent). 
Republican  Party: 
2,531  votes  (3.28  per¬ 
cent),  no  seats. 


Although  the  Communists  are  still  Ice¬ 
land's  third  largest  party  by  a  handful  of 
votes,  they  suffered  their  first  loss  in  pop¬ 
ular  support  in  the  June  1953  elections 
since  tne  party  was  founded  in  1930. 
Communist  mandates  vTcnt  dowm  from 
*  9  in  1949  to  7  in  1953,  and  the  party’s  pop¬ 
ular  vote  dropped  by  3.5  percent.  Major 
causes  of  party  successes  have  been  its  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  isolationism,  cultural  na¬ 
tionalism,  and  close  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  demands  of  workers.  Despite  Com¬ 
munist  electoral  losses  to  the  new  and 
more  radically  nationalist  National  De- 


■8— QH» 


■  I 


I 


Denmark,  Sept.  22, 
1953. 


Communist  Party: 
93,82*  votes  (4.3 
percent),  8  seats 
(4.8  percent). 


Social  Democratic 
Party:  891,913  votes 
(41.3  percent),  74 
seats  (42.3  percent). 


Kaiteal  Liberal  Par¬ 
ty:  189,295  votes  (7.8 
percent),  14  seats 
(8.0  percent). 

German  Party:  9,721 
votes  (0.5  percent!. 
1  seat  (0.0  percent). 


i 


tense  Party,  the  Communist  Party  re¬ 
mains  strong  in  Reykjavik,  Akureyri, 
Siglufjordhur,  and  the  Westmann  Is¬ 
lands.  Communists  remain  in  control  of 
approximately  ^  of  the  total  trade  union 
membership,  including  that  of  Iceland’s 
largest  single  union  (Daesbrun)  in  Re- 
.  ykjavik,  which  is  composed  of  unskilled 
workers.  Communist  influence  is  also 
i  strong  among  a  significant  minority  of 
I  the  intellectuals. 

Moderate  Liberal  18.000  (estimate)  ;  Communist  voting  strength  in  1953  re- 
P.irty:  493,858  votes  ntained  stabilized  at  rough! v  the  level  to 

(23.1  percent),  42  which  it  had  declined  in  1950.  This  olec- 

seats  (24  percent).  toral  hard  core  represents  a  loss  in  votes 

Justice  Party:  75,449  since  the  postwar  peak  in  1945  of  more 

votes  (3.5  percent).  than  80  percent.  Communist  voting 

8  seats  (3.4  percent).  \  strength  is  centered  principally  in  the 

Conservative  Party:  '  larger  cities  with  Coiienhagon  alone  sup- 

304 ,900  votes  (18.8  i  j  plying  nearly  50  inrcent  of  the  party’s 

4>orcent),  30  seats  ;  total.  By  contrast,  less  than  2  percent  is 

07.1  percent).  drawn  from  the  more  rural  areas.  With- 

Indc pendent  Party:  j  in  the  larger  cities,  the  trade  unions  re- 

votes  (2.7  p»*r-  j  main  the  major  strongholds  of  Commu- 

<*ent).  no  seats.  j  nist  support,  with  some  following  among 

intellectuals  and  professional  groups  as 
well.  Although  the  Communists  control 
none  of  the  75  national  trade  unions  in 
Denmark,  they  do  have  varying  degrees 
of  strength  in  a  number  of  locals,  princi¬ 
pally  in  Copenhagen  ami  the  major  pro¬ 
vincial  cities,  ami  within  these  primarily 
among  the  dockworkers,  building  trades, 
metal,  unskilled,  and  transportation 
workers. 
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Northern  Europe — Continued 


Country  and  date  of 
last  national  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections 


Norway,  Oct.  12, 
1953.* 


Sweden,  Dec.JU,  1952. 


National  parliamentary  status 


Communist  Non-Communist  left 


Conservative 


i 


Communist 

party  member-  Souice  of  Communist  strength 

ship 

j  7,500 (estimate)..!  Communist  voting  strength  has  declined 
from  11.9  percent  in  1945,  the  jieuk  of 
Communist  electoral  support,  to  5.1  per¬ 
cent  in  1953.  Party  membership  has 
also  declined,  dropping  from  around 
40,000  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  about 
7,000  or  8,000  at  the  end  of  1053.  As  the 
result  of  a  revised  electoral  law  in  1953, 
the  Communists  returned  3  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  legislature  for  the  first  time 
|  since  1949,  despite  the  loss  of  more  than 

|  12,000  votes.  Communist  voting  strength 

is  widely  distributed  throughout  Nor- 
!  way.  Major  centers  of  numerical 

!  strength  are  the  Oslo  area,  the  province 

liedmark,  and  North  Norway.  In  the 
3  northern  provinces  as  well  as  in  Mpre 
og  Komsdal  the  Communists  registered 
gains.  Of  the  41  national  unions  making 
up  the  Norwegian  Federation  of  Labor, 
Communists  control  only  the  weak 
Norwegian  Tobacco  Workers’  Cnion 
with  1,300  members,  which  they  cap¬ 
tured  in  June  1953.  Among  the  union 
locals,  their  most  important  areas  of  in, 
filtration  include  the  building  trades- 
iron  and  metal  workers,  pa  per- industry 
workers,  transport  workers,  wood-in¬ 
dustry  workers,  and  electric,  and  power- 
station  workers. 

30.000  (estimate)  The  Communist  Party  of  Sweden  apf>enrs 
to  have  been  reduced  very  nearly  to  its 
core  of  loyal  followers.  In  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  held  Sept.  21,  1952,  the 
party  lost  3  of  its  8  seats  in  the  lower  house 
and  declined  to  4.4  percent  of  the  total 
vote.  Its  electoral  position  is  now  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  1940  when  Its  prestige 
was  also  at  a  low  ebb  and  it  secured  only 
3.5  percent  of  the  total  vote.  The  strate¬ 
gically  located  iron  mining  region  of  Xor- 
botten  in  northern  Sweden  remains  the 
center  of  highest  Communist  concentra- 
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Finland,  July  2-3, 
1951. 


Democratic  Union 
(SKI)L):  391,362 
votes  (21.45  per¬ 
cent),  43  seats 
(21.5  percent). 


Social  Democrats: 
480,754  votes  (26.32 
percent),  53  seats 
(26.5  |>ercent). 


Agrarians:  421,613 
votes  (23.18  jiercent), 
51  seats  (25.5  |H*r- 
cent). 

Swedish  People's: 
137,171  votes  (7.52 
percent).  15  seats 
(7.5  percent). 


Conservative  Coali¬ 
tion:  264,044  voti*s  . 
(14.56  |>ercent>,  2S  | 
seats  (14  i>ercent). 
Finnish  National  ; 
Party:  102,933  votes  1 
(5.57  IM-rcent).  IU 
seats  (5  |M*rcent>.  j 


30.000-50,000  (es-  J 
timate,  prob-  j 
ably  nearer  f 
30,000). 

Over  50.00  0 
(claim  in  No¬ 
vell!  Iier  195l». 


I 


tlon  with  17.3  percent  of  the  vote  cast 
going  to  the  Communist  Party  in  the  1952 
election  compared  to  11.2  percent  for 
Ooteborg  and  6.7  i>ercent  for  Stockholm, 
the  second  and  third  most  important 
Communist  centers,  respectively,  in 
Sweden.  Within  these  centers  Com¬ 
munist  support  is  concentrated  in  the 
trade-union  locals,  chiefly  the  metal, 
building,  and  transport,  and  iron-mine 
workers.  Communists  control  no  na¬ 
tional  unions.  During  1953  the  Sochi 
Democrats  wrested  control  from  the 
Communists  of  additional  locals,  the 
most  imiHtrtant  being  the  metal  and 
shipyard  workers  in  Gothenburg  ami  the 
miners  in  the  northern  area  of  Kiruna. 
all  traditional  Commit"  1st  strongholds. 

The  membership  of  the  Communist  Party 
probably  remained  stationary  during 
1953  although  the  IX  Congress  of  the 
Fiimisn  Communist  Party  held  in  No- 
vein  tier  1951  cnllM  for  an  enlargement 
of  tin  mass  basis  of  the  party.  The  Social 
Democrats  retained  control  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (SAK), 
maintaining  their  imsition  among  the 
rank  and  file  and  in  some  eases  increasing 
their  organizational  strength.  The  Com¬ 
munists  remained  outside  the  cabinet. 
In  the  parliamentary  election  of  July  1951 
they  made  only  slight  gains. 


>  Unofficial  figures. 


\ 
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Eastern  Exit  ope 


Country  and  date  of; 
last  national  parlia-l 
mentary  elections 


Albania,  May  28. 1WVI 


Bulgaria,  Dec.  20, 
1953. 


Czechoslovak  la,  Mav 
30.  1948. 


Hungary,  May  17, 
1953. 


Poland.  Oct.  2H.  1952.J 


Rumania,  Nov.  30, 
1952. 


National  parliamentary  status 


Communist-controlled  bloc 


Democratic  Front:  K2K.005  votes  (mk.18  i*t- 
wnt),  121  seats  (loo  percent^. 


Fatherland  Front:  4,981,594  votes  (99.80 
percent),  219  seats  (too  percent*. 


Communist-s’K>nsnred  Single  List  (Com¬ 
munists.  Czech  Socialists.  People’s 
Party.  Social  Democrat*.  Slovak  Party 
of  Hegeneration.  Slovak  Freedom 
Party):  0.429.000  \ote*  (S9  percent),  300  • 
seats  (100  I'ercenD. 

Communist-sponsored  Single  List  Itule-  | 
jiendent  People's  Front  (Hungarian  ; 
Workers,  Smallholders.  National  Peas-  ! 
ants.  KaUcal  Democrats,  liobu*cndent  j 
l>emocrats):  fi.2Sfi.fiM  votes  (9K.2  jier-  ‘ 
cent).  298  scats  (100  fiercent ).  1 

ComniunUt-sfKiixsorcd  Single  List  (“Na¬ 
tional  Front”):  15.459,819  votes  (99.8  j 
percent).  425  deputies  ;*nd  194  alternates  j 
(100  percent).  | 


People’s  Democratic  Front:  10,233.309  ; 
votes  (9S.M  percent).  423  seats  (100  ; 
fiercent). 


Non-Communist 

op|>osition 


Communist  Party 
membership 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


11,573  votes  (1.82  1>er- 
eent),  blank  ballots. 


9,077  “No”  votes  (0.18  . 
percent,  907  invalid  | 
votes  (0.0 >  percent). 


770.000  votes  (10.7  jar-  I 
cenn.  blink  ballots.  } 


01,257  “No”  votes  (1  i 
percent).  52.009  in-  , 
vail  1  votes  (0.8  per-  i 
rent). 


31.321  votes  (0.2  |>er- 
cent.)  blank  ballots:  , 
4.045  invalid  vot<**  j 
(<UU  p  rent).  ; 


120,100  blank  votes 


44.418  regular  and  can¬ 
didate  memtiers  (of¬ 
ficial  claim,  March 
1952). 


Nearly  500.000  (oirxeial 
claim.  Dee.  12, 1952). 


1,077.433  (official  ! 
claim.  Feh.  9,  195D.  ; 

i 


Nearly  1  million  (oflfi-  * 
eial  claim.  1953). 

j 

! 


1,125.000  (estimate. 
has**d  on  nflielal  ! 
statement  of  June 
15.  1952).  j 

i 


720.000  (claim,  June 
23.  1950). 

i 


The  Albanian  Workers’  Party  (Communist)  dominates  the 
Democratic  Front,  and  through  it  controls  the  country.  Its 
adherents  hold  the  key  po*ts  In  the  youth,  women’s,  profes¬ 
sional  and  other  organisation*  as  well  as  the  important  oflices 
in  the  Government.  No  other  l>olitical  party  is  tolerated. 

The  Fatherland  Front  is  now  the  sole,  all-embracing  poiili**al 
organization  replacing  the  5  |K>ltlifal  thirties  of  whic’h  it  was 
originally  fornn*d.  In  addition  to  the  Communist  Party,  the 
only  other  m*ognized  f'olitieal  fuirty  is  the  pro-(iovernment 
Bulgarian  National  Agrarian  Union.  Directly  or  through 
the  Fatherland  Front,  the  Communist  Party,  with  which 
the  Socialist  Party  was  fused  in  194s,  dominates  the  entire 
life  of  the  country. 

The  Communist  Party  seized  power  in  the  coup  of  February 
1918.  It  absorbed  the  Social  Democrats  in  June  pus,  and, 
while  it  continues  to  tolerate  the  Czech  Socialist  and  People’s 
Parties  in  revised  forte,  as  well  as  the  Slo\ak  Fr<*edom  Party 
and  the  Slovak  Party  of  Regeneration,  it  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  entire  machinery  of  control  of  the  state. 

A  floptical  coup  at  the  end  of  May  1947  placed  the  Communists 
in  de  facte  control  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  Working 
through  the  facade  of  a  coalition  of  “democrat If”  parties,  the. 
Communists  and  their  allies  new  bold  all  of  the  important 
positions  in  the  Government,  polkc,  and  trade  unions. 
Ntarlv  too.onn  party  members  wen*  purged  during  1919-50, 
but  many  of  t!a  se  redualifiod  sincr  that  time. 

The  Corunmi  ists  now  have  complete  control.  having  elimi¬ 
nated  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  (PSL)  b>  fiollcc  pressure  in 
1917  and  having  got  ri  1  of  flu*  Socialists  as  an  in  iciiendeiit 
fore—  through  absorption  of  the  Polish  So  -iali*t  Party  (1>PS) 
in  1  >ceeml>cr  1948.  The  Conununist  eo  i  jKinent  in  the  1948 
fusion  was  about  1  million  in  a  combined  meinliership  of 
Aside  freui  the  merged  party  (1'nited  Polish 
Workers*  Party — PZPR),  fixe  only  legal  political  parties 
are  3  insignificant  ft ‘llow-t raveling  groups  railing  them¬ 
selves  the  United  Peasant  Pa**ty  (ZSL),  the  Democratic 
Party  (SD).  and  the  Social  Catholic  Chib  (KKS). 

The  Communist  Party  (Rumanian  Workers’  Party),  formed 
through  fusion  of  the  Communist  and  Social  Democratic 
Parties  in  February  1948.  seized  fiower  as  a  direct  result  of 
Soviet  occupation  and  has  had  control  of  the  country  since 
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U.  S.  S.  R..  Mar.  12, 
1950  (elections 
scheduled  for  Mar. 
14,  1954). 


Yugoslavia,  Mar.  20, 
1950. 


“Bloc  of  Communists  and  Non- Party  i 
Peoples”:  110,788.377  votes  (99.73  per-  i 
cent),  078  seats  (100  percent).  Council  ! 
of  the  Cnion;  110,782.009  votes  (99.72  j 
percent),  038  scats  (100  percent),  Coun-  J 
cil  of  Nationalities:  703  scats  announced  1 
for  Council  of  Cnion,  031  seats  an-  j 
nounced  for  Council  of  Nationalities 
(additional  seats  representing  military 
personnel  on  foreign  service  will  he 
announced  after  election;  probably  will 
lie  7  in  numk*r  as  in  1950  for  each  coun¬ 
cil). 

People’s  Front  Federal  Council:  9,059,113 
votes  (93.23  percent),  405  seats  (100 
percent).  I 

Council  of  Nationalists:  9,050,883  votes 
(93.42  percent),  215  seats  (100  percent). 


None . . . 


Federal  Council: 
857.837  votes  (8.77 
percent),  no  seats. 

Council  of  National¬ 
ists:  037,481  votes 
(0.58  percent),  no 
seats. 


1 

| 

0.882,145  members  ; 
and  candidate  mem-  i 
hers  claimed  offi-  ! 
dally  in  October 
19.52.  In  1953  Soviet  j 
publieationsreferred  : 
to  7  million  mem-  I 
bers,  possibly  a  ! 
rounding  otT  of  the  | 
19.52  figure.  ! 


IMS.  Communists  now  control  the  trade  unions  and  women’s 
and  youth  organizations  as  well  as  a  number  of  allegedly 
independent  political  parties.  Organized  op(>osiLlon  has 
been  entirely  eliminated  since  1947. 

The  Communist  {uirty  dominates  all  |>olitica1  life  in  the  Soviet 
Cnion.  Its  membership  is  concentrated  primarily  in  the 
RSFSR.  The  Ukrainian  and  Kazakh  SSR’s  have  tin*  next 
larjn^t  party  membership  groupings  after  the  RsFSR. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  expand  party  memliership 
in  the  areas  acquired  since  19:19.  During  1919  .52  the  propor¬ 
tionate  growth  of  party  strei.gth  in  Moldavia.  at  via.  and 
Lithuania  was  much  larger  than  in  the  U.  S.  S.  U.  :t'  a  whole. 


779.382  (official  claim, 
VI  ('on  gross,  No¬ 
vember  1952). 


Under  Tito's  control,  the  Communist  Party  dominates  the 
{Kiliticui  life  of  Yugoslavia.  The  tra  le  unions,  youth, 
women's  groups,  and  affiliate  l  organizations,  comprising  a 
membership  of  about  S  milli  >n.  ar**  completely  eon;  roll*  1  !>> 
Communist  leaiership.  Tito’s  control  over  the  (TV  has 
bivn  such  that  few  divergencies  of  significance  have  come  to 
light  in  the  controversy  with  the  Corninform  up  to  the  end 
of  1953.  The  name  of  the  part v  was  changed  to  Uni  >n  m 
Communists  of  Yugoslavia  at  the  VI  Congress  of  the  CPY 
in  November  1952. 


\ 
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Country  and  date  of 
last  national  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections 


Switzerland,  Octo¬ 
ber  1951. 


Austria,  February 
1953. 


Germany,  (Soviet 
Zone)  Oct.  15,  1950. 


-  .  <  «■»  m  vrtm .  *j»  «RMMcr4^  -*  >*•**  '«'u  ‘ 


Central  Europe 


National  parliamentary  status 


Communist 


Communist  Party 
(Partei  dor  Ar¬ 
beit);  30,000  votes 
(4  percent).  5 
seats  (2.6  |>er- 

ccnt). 


Non-Communist  left 


Social  Democratic 
Party:  261,000  votes 
(20.5  percent),  49 
seats  (25  percent). 


Center 


Radical- Democratic 
Party:  234,000  votes 
(24  percent),  51  seats 
(26  percent). 


Conservative 


Communist  i 
party  member-  i 
ship  i 


•  i 

Catholic  Conservative  !  8,000  (estimate). 
Party:  217.000  votes  i  j 

(22  f>ercent) .  48  scats 
(24.5  percent). 

Peasant  1  'art  y:  11 7,000 
votes  (13  percent).  | 

23  scats  (U.7  per- 


cent). 


Communist  Partv: 
228,228  votes  (5.28 
iwrcent),  4  seats 
(2.42  percent). 


Socialist  Party: 
1,818,811  votes  (42.11 
fiereent),  73  seats 
(44.24  percent). 


Austrian  People’s 
Party:  1,781.969 
votes  (41.26  per¬ 
cent).  74  seats  (44.84 
percent). 


I'n ion  of  Indcjiendents 
(Rightist):  473.022 
vrtes  ( 10.95  per¬ 
cent).  14  seats  (8.48 
percent). 

Various  minor  croups:  ! 
17.244  votes  (0.40  I 
percent).  no  seats. 


60.000  ( estimate) 


The  following  is  the  prearranged  distribution  of  seats  of  the  parties  (all  of  which  are  Commu¬ 
nist-controlled)  in  the  Fast  German  Parliament:  Socialist  Unity  Party  (the  Communist 
Party),  25  percent;  Christian  Democratic  Union.  15  percent;  Lilicral  Democratic  Party.  15 
percent;  National  Democratic  Party,  7.5  jiercent;  Democratic  Peasant  Party,  7.5  fHTeent; 
Free  German  Trade.  Union  Longue,  10  percent;  Knr  German  Youth,  5  ]H»rccnt:  Democratic 
Women’s  league,  3.75  jiercent;  Association  of  Victims  of  the  Nazi  Regime.  3.75  jiercent; 
Cultural  League,  5  permit;  Peasant’s  Mutual  Aid  Association,  1.25  jiercent;  ami  Consumer 
Cooperatives,  1.25  i»crceiit. 


1,210.(160  (esti¬ 
mate)  (melud- 
ing  Berlin). 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


- 5 - 

The  Communist  Partei  der  Arbeit— Parti 
du  Travail  dropjtcd  from  50.01)0  to  ap- 
proximately  30,000  voters  in  the  list  5 
years.  Tiiese  hcyi*  were  caused  by 
intraparty  strife,  frtduetiou  of  strength 
in  the  trade  unions,  failure  to  enlarge 
the  Communist-front  organizations,  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  uni>opular 
Moscow  line.  The  Communists  are  un¬ 
able  to  attract  any  segment  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  conservative  Swiss  population. 
The  party  is  too  small  to  endanger  the 
internal  security  of  the  Swiss  Confed¬ 
eracy. 

Not  a  major  party  before  the  war.  the 
ComvnunNt  Party  profited  from  the 
effective  supjiort  of  the  Soviet  occupi- 
tional  authorities  and  national  chaos  to 
win  parliamentary  representation  for 
the  first  time  in  1945.  Faced  with  the 
Intensive  enmity  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Austrian  jieople.  the  Communists 
have  been  unable  to  gain  widospre  id 
support  in  Austrian  political,  social,  and 
cultural  organizations.  They  form  a 
somewhat  more  cohesive  minority  in  the 
trade  unions,  but  control  no  single  union 
and  have  been  deprived  of  Trade  Union 
deration  offices  by  the  Socialist  TUF 
leadership. 

The  Communist  Party,  called  the  Socialist 
Unity  Party  (SKD),  runs  the  jiolitical 
life  of  the  Fast  Zone  with  the  supjiort  of 
So\icl  ocx-u  pat  ion  authorities.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Democratic*  Republic  was  set  up  in 
October  1949  for  the  Soviet  Zone  and  its 
government  is  completely  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination.  So-called non-Com- 
munists  in  the  cabinet  are  Communist 
tools.  Communists  have  continued  to 
expand  their  control  over  all  phases  of 
East  German  life  through  ccnttalization 
of  acthitics  and  the  development  of  a 
strong  security  and  j>cliee  apparatus.  In 
1951,  tiie  SED  sharply  reduced  t He  size 
of  its  membership. 
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Germany,  (Western 
Zones)  Federal  Re¬ 
public  Sept.  6, 1953. 


Germany:  Berlin  city 
assembly  elections, 
Dec.  3,  1950. 


Communist  Party: 
607,634  votes  <2.2 
percent),  no  seats. 


Communist  Party: 
The  Socialist 
Unity  Party  did 
not  participate  in 
the  elections 
which  were  held 
in  the  western 
sectors  of  Berlin 
only. 


i 


Social  Democratic 
Party:  7,944,252  votes 
(28.8  percent).  151 
seals  (.31  percent). 


Social  Democratic 
Party:  054,211  votes 
(4*1.7  percent),  61 
seats  (48  jiercent). 


Christian  Democratic 
Un  ion/C  hristjan 
Social  Union: 
12,444.549  votes  (45.2 
percent),  244  seats 
(50.1  percent). 
Center  Party:  217,078 
votes  (0.8  percent). 
2  seats  (0.4  jiercvnt). 


Free  DemociatlrPar-  !  125,000  (estimate ). 
ty:  2.629.473  votes 
(9.5  r>crci  nt,),  48  seats 
(9.9  jtercent). 

German  Party: 896,944 
votes  (.3.3  percent), 

15  seats  (31  percent). 

Association  of  the  Dis- 
possessed  and  Dis¬ 
franchised:  1.616.123 
vot<s  (5.9  percent). 

27  seats  (5.5  percent ) 

M  iscellaneoiis  Various 
Minor  Groups  Neu¬ 
tralists  and  Inde¬ 
pendents:  729.707 
votes  (2.6  percent), 
no  seats. 


Christian  Democratic 
Union:  361,050  votes 
(24.6  percent),  .34 
seats  (20.8  j>erccnt). 

Free  Democratic 
Party:  3.37,589  votes 
(23  percent),  .32 
seats  (25.2  percent). 


German  Party:  53,810 
votes  (3.7  percent) . 
Refugee  Party:  31,918 
j  votes  (2.2  percent). 
Miscellaneous:  25,892 
votes  (1.8  percent). 


70,000  (estimate). 


During  1953  the  West  German  Communist 
Party  (KPD;  suiTcred  further  sharp  elec¬ 
toral  setbacks  and  lost  Its  representation 
in  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  party  is 
now  completely  isolated  and  plays  only 
a  minor  political  role.  Whatever  signifi¬ 
cance  It  has  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  tool  of  the  East  German  regime.  The 
areas  of  relative  Communist  strength  re¬ 
main  as  before—  the  Ruhr,  Hamburg, 
Bremen.  Mannheim.  Stuttgart,  Ludwisrs- 
hafen.  The  party  retains  some  strength 
among  certain  segments  of  the  working 
Imputation,  such  as  miners,  metal¬ 
workers,  and  dock  workers,  which  allows 
it  to  sind  delegates  to  union  conventions 
and  fill  seats  in  the  works  councils.  How¬ 
ever,  its  members  are  excluded  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  administrative  jobs  in  the 
unions.  The  influence  of  communism 
on  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  West 
Germany  is  Practical;,  nil. 

The  Berlin  SED  is,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  an  integral  part  of  the  East  Zone 
SEl),  and  as  such,  ofiemtes  within  the 
SED  pattern.  Although  it  is  active  to 
some  extent  in  west  Berlin,  the  partv  baa 
been  unable  to  attract  any  following  of 
consequence  there,  lake  its  parent 
organ ir.at ion  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  the  Ber¬ 
lin  SEI>  probably  thinned  its  ranks 
during  1951  as  a  result  of  the  general 
screening  process. 
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Western 


Country  and  date  of  s 
last  national  parlia-  ; 
mentary  elections  I 


National  parliamentary  status 
Communist  Non-Communist  left  ;  Center 


Netherlands,  June  Communist  Party:  Labor  Party:  1.545,414  Catholic  People's 
1952.  325,571  votes  (o.l6  votes  (2*.97  percent  *.  Party:  1,529,464 

percent),  6  seats.  30 seats  (30  percent).  votes  (26.67 percent  , 
i  30  seats  (30  percent). 


Belgium,  June  4, 1950. 


i 

! 

i 

j 

j 


Communist  Party: 
234,541  votes  (4.7 
percent),  7  seats 
(3.3  percent). 


ocialist  Party: 
1 .795,761  votes  (34.5 
percent),  77  seats 
(36.3  percer  t). 


Socialist  Christian 
Party:  2,356,6)6 

votes  (47.7  percent), 
106  seats  (.50.9  per¬ 
cent). 


i 


Souro*s  of  Communist  strength 


Conservative 


Communist 
Party  member¬ 
ship 


Calvinist  Parties,  33,000  'estimate 
Freedom  and  De¬ 
mocracy  Party, 

Catholic  N  it  ion  al 
Party:  1.624.016 
votes  (34.19  percent), 

34  seats  (34  percent) . 


Liberal  Party:  5.56,1)2  $v/J*) < estimate: 

votes  (11.3  percent  * . 

20  seats  (9.4  percent/. 


In  the  national  Motions  o'  June  1952.  the 
Communist  Firry  reached  its  Low-st 
level  m  both  popular  v  »te  ^nd  pari^i- 
m**r  t.ary  repre*  •ntan  *n  s.r.o*  the  elec¬ 
tions  >f  ls37.  The  most  s'riKing  postwar 
losses  occurred  in  the  r*49  mumcipii 
elections  when  pi2  Communi-r  cmn^'i i 
seats  were  l^.t  an  1  in  the  199)  provincial 
elect  i jns  with  the  Communists  lost  27 
seats.  T.ae  continuing  decline  in  Com¬ 
munist  st renct h  is  due  mainly  ro  the 
rapid  economic  re.?  >v*  ry  of  th  -  ,\>th»-r- 
iand-.  the  licit  of«ucei*s.i  of  th**  Orn- 
mun^st-domm  *ted  KVC  UD*r  fed.  ra¬ 
tion.  sr**n»*r a!  dismast  of  C*>mrr:unt.st 
motives  since  Kor-'a  and  the  strict 
adh*reno*  to  the  Moscow  hri*-  by  the 
Du”ch  Communists.  The  main  w  riters 
of  Communist  strength  *r**  in  Am**»*r- 
dam.  Kotter  lam.  and  The  Hague  when* 
the  Communists  polled,  r<*s;n*criveh*. 
22.30. 9.6.  and  6.6  \r  re.-nt  of  the  total  vote 
in  th^  jv" >  :i  i  ,nal  elefti  m-. 

In  the  national  e!**cti  *ns  of  June  i9'«>.  th»* 
Beiznn  Communis:  Party's  pari  a- 
m»*!itary  repr»*s  *ntati  #n  and  p  rcT.tuv 
of  the  totd  vote  fell  to  the  l.vsvst  lev.*I 
since  1932.  Communis”  sT-ngth  ;:i  th** 
Labor  movement  is  at  i's  low -st  p*;  l  x *r 
level.  Th«*  indus  rial  ar-as  of  Liege  and 
Hainaut  Proving*  remain  the  primary 
centers  of  rrarty  strength.  Communists 
have  h**m  eliminated  fr.,m  po-in  »ns  of 
control  in  the  Socialist  trade  union 
federation  (Fed  ration  G**n'*ril~  du 
Travail  de  Belgique — FGTB,.  The 
i  Communists,  however,  retain  some  local 
strength  within  the  FGTB.  primarily  in 
its  public  service  uni*»n.  and.  to  a  1*  ss  *r 
extent,  among  the  dock**rs,  metallurgists, 
and  white-collar  workers.  In  the  com- 
,  munal  elections  of  October  1952  the 
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K  *:n‘; 


Communists  (in  the  1 toiniriu:^  o 
lo.ottn  t»opalation  and  over  wb**r*-  most  of 
their  strentrth  is  located  >  won  to  seats  as 
with  IKS  in  1946,  and  their  total 
vote  d.-clined  from  22K.431  in  1946  to 
l!3.l6*rn  1952. 

f'orornunist  strength  in  Lux*  rnhourr 
concentrated  almost  entirely  tn  rh* 
southern  industrial  dtoriets  and  m  the 
rnininsr.  iron,  an*  l  steel  trade  unions.  In 
the  June  1961  election*  held  in  the  North¬ 
ern  and  rVntral  districts  for  half  of  the 
member*  of  the  Luxembourg-  Chamber 
of  Ivputie*.  the  Communist*  lo*t  their 
only  contested  seat,  or  one-fifth  of  their 
f«ar!bnn*ntary  re  pres*  *n  rat  ion,  and  re¬ 
ceived  to  parent  less  of  the  popular  vot* 
than  in  1946.  The  decline  In  Com¬ 
munist  influence  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  moreover,  was  reflected  In  the 
f<»n;mtmal  elections  of  October  1951  wh en 
the  Communists  lo*t  12  of  the  Zy>  local 
scTit«  which  they  have  held  since  194*. 
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Western  Europe — Continued 


Country  and  date  of  ,  National  parliamentary  status 

_ 1  _ _ i:.. _ 


last  uuuouai  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections 

j  Communist 

;  Non-Communist  left 

Center 

Conservative 

France,  June  17,  1951 
(seat  distribution 
in  National  Assem¬ 
bly  as  of  December 
1953). 

1 

1 

1 

I  Communist  Party: 
i  4,920,530  votes 
i  (25.7  percent ),  100 

1  seats  (18  |K'rcerit>.  1 

| 

!  Socialist  Party: 
2.794.214  votes  (14.fi 
percent).  105  seats 
(17  permit). 

j 

Popular  Republican: 
2,353,544  votes  (12.3 
percent), 88 seats  (14 
percent). 

Left  Hally  (Radical 
Socialists  and  U.  I>. 
S.  R.):  2,194,213 

votes  (11.5  tierceut), 
101  seats  (15  percent). 

Gaullists:  4.134,*>!>5 
votes  (21.C  percent), 
79  seats  (13  |**roent). 

Right-Wing  Group 
(Peasants.  Inde- 
|K*ndent  Republi¬ 
cans.  and  former 
Gaullists > :  2,490.570 
votes  (13.1  i»ercent). 
130  seats  (21  |H»r* 
cent). 

1 

I 


Communist 

party  member-  Sou  rev  of  Communist  strength 

ship 


450.000  (esti-  '  The  French  Communist  Party  i>  strong 
map*).  particularly  in  electoral  strength  ami 

i  trade-union  support.  At  the  polls  it  is 
i  the  largest  single  political  party  and  in 
the  labor  movement  it  controls  the  largest 
;  labor  union.  It  also  continues  to  oi>eraT«* 
numerous  front  organizations,  although 
many  of  these  are  now  “paper”  organiza¬ 
tions.  and  it  has  an  extensive  party  press. 
Nevertheless,  the  decline  of  the  party  as 
measured  in  actual  membership  and. 
above  all.  in  iwlitical  influence,  has  been 
very  considerable  since  1947— 4S.  During 
recent  years  the  Communists  have  been 
unable  to  carry  otT  successfully  mass 
demonstrations  or  political  strikes,  thus 
showing  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
persons  who  vote  Communist  or  belong 
to  the  Communist-dominated  trade  un¬ 
ion  will  not  participate  in  political  actions 
called  for  by  the  party.  The  party  has 
also  been  displaying  signs  of  internal  dis¬ 
unity,  as  seen  particularly  in  the  Marty- 
Tillon  case  of  1952-53  and  its  activities 
are  curbed  by  various  anti-Coinmunist 
measure  taken  by  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  managed  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1953  to  break  i»art  wav  out  of  the  political 
isolation  in  which  th«*y  had  been  kept  by 
the  other  parties  ever  since  they  were  ex¬ 
tolled  from  the  Cabinet  in  19*7.  This 
they  did  by  making  contact  with  non- 
Communists  who  hupioued  to  side  with 
;  them  against  the  EDO  ( European  De¬ 
fense  Community),  continuation  of  the 
Indochina  war,  or  the  rightist  trend  of 
the  Government.  In  some  cases  the  non- 
Communists  joined  forces  with  the  Com¬ 
munists;  m  other  cases  they  were  merely 
given  unsolicited  Communist  support. 
These  developments  stirred  sjoculatiou 
in  France  that  the  Coimuunisrs  were  try. 
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Italy,  June  7-8.  1953: 
Chamber  of  l>epu- 
ties  seats  as  of  July 
2.  1953. 


Communist  Party 
(PCI)  and  Allied 
Left  Wing  Social¬ 
ists  (PSI):  PCI, 
6.129,709  votes 
(22.6  percent); 
143  seats  (24.2 
percent);  PSI, 
3,441,014  votes 
(12.7  iHTCent),  75 
seats  (12.7  per¬ 
cent). 


Social  Democratic 
Party  (PSI)l): 
1.222,957  votes  (4.5 
jHTcent),  19  seats 
(3.2  percent). 


Christian  iVmocratic 
Party  (DC): 
10,984.547  votes  (40.6 
l*ercent).  2»V5  seats 
(44.9  |>ereent>. 

Keptiblican  Part  v 
(PHI):  438.1 49  votes 
(1.6  percent).  5  s»*ats 
(0.8  jiercent). 

Liberal  Party  (PLI): 
815.929  Votes  (3  |n*r- 
cent>.  14  seats  (2.4 
lHTCeilt). 


Italian  Social  Move-  I  l,700,ooo  (est I- 

ment  (MSI)  Fas-  \  inate*. 

cist):  1 .579.888  votes  I 
(5>  |H*m*nt).  29  j 

seats  (4.9  |*ercent  i. 

National  Monarchist 
Party  (PNM): 

1 .854,850  votes  (6.9 
|ienvnt).  40  Seats 
(6.s  percent). 


I 

i 


me  t«»  l.i y  the  groundwork  f«»r  .»  new  pop¬ 
ular  fro.it.  but.  in  fad.  the  party  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue  umty-fro:n-l**low  tac¬ 
tics.  Meanwhile  the  tton-Cottitnutiist 
.  parties  remained  firmly  anti -Communist 
and  retarded  s:ch  agreement  as  they 
:  roistered  with  the  Communists  as  being 

’  purely  coincidental  and  limited  to 
specific  issues. 

The  Communists  (PCI).  supi>orted  by  the 
Left-wing  (Xeimi)  Socialists  (PSD.  dom¬ 
inate  the  i»oIitteal  left  In  Ituly.  Despite 
some  membership  losses  lu  recent  years 
they  have  continued  to  gain  in  electoral 
sup|»ort.  In  the  national  elections  of 
June  7-8.  1953,  the  2  parties  rose  to  35.3 
lierccnt  of  the  valid  vote*  from  34.7  i»er- 
oent  in  tlie  1951-52  local  elections  and 
31.0  iNTcent  in  the  1948  parliamentary 
elections.  Communist  and  X’etini  So¬ 
cialist  element*  control  the  Italian  t  ten- 
oral  Confederation  of  I^bor  (C(1IL), 
which  remains  the  largest  trade  union  or¬ 
ganization  in  Italy  despite  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  non-Coiiunmiist  lat>or  groups 
which  have  apj»cared  since  1948.  The 
Communists  also  dominate  a  iiuiuUt  of 
important  front  organizations.  The 
Communist  Youth  Federation  claimed 
455,009  inviutwrs  (November  1952;. 
While  thr  membership  strength  of  the 
PCI  pr«*|H*r  has  declined  only  slightly 
over  the  past  2  years,  the  size  of  the 
Youth  Federation  fluctuated  consider¬ 
ably  during  thi*  |»eriod.  Communist 
strength  1*  concentrated  primarily  in  the 
urban  industrial  areas  of  northern  Italy 
and  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  Emilia 
and  Tuscany .  The  povert  v -stricken 
south.  however,  contribute!  th«  largest 
gains  to  the  party  *s  el.-etorul  strength  U  - 
tween  1948  and  1953.  while  the  Commun¬ 
ists*  voting  support  in  the  north  h;is  Den 
more  or  less  stabilized. 
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Country  and  date  of 
last  national  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections 

( 

<  Jreeee,  \'nv.  l»',f  195*2  I 


I 

i 

! 


I 


i 


W extern  Europe-  ( 'outinueri 


\*  itional  parliamentary  statu*; 
Communist  ,  Non-Communist  left  .  Center 


Communist 

- -  party  meml**r- 


Conservative 


i 


ship 


Cnited  Democratic 
Left  (  K  I )  A  l : 
170,679  votes  (11  1 
}>ercent).  no  seats. 
(It.  is  the  h*gal 
front  oft  he  Com* 
munist  Party  of 
Greece  (KKE), 
which  was  out¬ 
lawed  in  1947. 
Through  EDA, 
the  KKK  enjoys 
a  defacto  recogni¬ 
tion  in  Greek  pol¬ 
itics  and  public 
affairs.) 


Socialists  c«Mip«T:ited 
with  the  center. 
No  seats  in  Pirlia- 
mem. 


EPEK-Liberal  Party 
coalition:  577,678  ; 

votes  (36.6  percent), 
61  seats  (coalition  j 
broke  up  after  the  | 
election'. 


Greek  Hally:  779.9K2 
votes  (49.3  percent). 
239  seat*. 


20.600  (estimate) 


Source  of  Communist  strength 


The  Greek  Communist  Party  (KKK)  ex¬ 
ploits  mi  inly  Ghshi  *s  low  standard  of 
living  and  the  unequal  distribut;on  of 
wealth,  hut  the  Greek  masses  have  re- 
>istwl  communism  primarily  because  it 
is  identified  with  the  principal  foes  of 
Hellenism:  Panslavs,  paeans  and  bar¬ 
barians.  The  KKE  and  its  principal 
organs  were  outlawed  on  Dee.  27,  1947. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Communist 
guerillas  in  August  1949,  the  KKE 
developed  a  legal  front  known  as  the 
t'nited  Democratic  Left  (EDA),  which 
has  been  voicing  the  Communist  line 
since  the  elections  of  March  1950.  The 
leadership  of  the  Communist  movement 
comes  largely  from  the  educated  pro¬ 
fessional  class  and  the  rank  and  file  Is 
drawn  from  industrial  and  agricultural 
labor  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  white-collar 
workers.  In  the  national  el«*ctions  of 
1952  the  EDA  received  about  12  jiercent 
of  the  i>opular  vote— an  increase  of  about 
1  percent  from  the  previous  elections- 
but  failed  to  elect  a  deputy  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  An  estimate  basted  on  the  elec¬ 
tions  places  about  350,000  adults  in  the 
Commun'st-led  left  wing.  In  the  1951 
elections,  held  under  the  proportional 
representation  system,  EDA  polled 
180,640  votes  (10.6  percent)  and  elected 
10  deputies  to  Parliament.  In  the  by- 
elections  since  1952,  EDA  has  slightly 
Increased  its  popular  following.  The 
principal  KKE  propaganda  and  com¬ 
munication  instruments  are  the  clan¬ 
destinely  published  party  organ,  Rizos- 
pastis.  EI>A  has  its  daily  press  organ, 
published  legally  in  Athens  under  the 
name  Avgl. 
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Ireland,  May  105!. 


Communist  Party: 
\o  ollioial  Com¬ 
munist  Party  ex¬ 
ists. 


Labor  Party:  152,231 
votes  (11.4  percent), 
16  seats. 

Clann  na  Poblachta: 
54.210  votes  (4.1 
percent),  2  seats 
(1.4  i»eroent). 


Fianna  Fall:  617.570 
votes  (46.3  |*Tcetit), 
69  seats  (46.9  per¬ 
cent). 

Independents:  128,529 
votes  (9.6  percent). 


Fine  Oacl:  342.K44  i  130  (estimate) 
votes  (25.7  percent),  1 
40  seats  (27.2  |**r- 
cent). 

Clann  na  Talmhan- 
3H.&72  votes  (2.9 
jMTcvntj,  6  seats 


Spain . 

1  1  (4.1  i**rcent). 

The  Spanish  regime  is  a  coalition  of  conservative  groui»s  under  the  dictatorship  of  Goneralis- 
|  simo  Franco.  These  groups  consist  of  the  Falange,  the  only  legal  i*arty  or  movement,  the 
army,  the  church,  and  the  conservative  business  and  landholding  class*  s.  A  major.ty  of 
the  members  of  the  Cortes,  or  Parliament,  are  appointed  by  Franco  from  among  these 
i  groups. 

i 

5,000  (estimate). 

Portugal . ! 

Portugal  is  governed  by  an  authoritarian  regime  under  the  control  of  Prime  Minister  Salazar. 
Only  1  legal  party,  the  National  Union,  is  allowed  to  function.  All  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  Portuguese  Parliament,  are  members  of  the  National  Union  movement.  | 

i 

1  * 

1  l 

3.500  (estimate). 

1  i 

l  i 

:  1 

j 

» 

f 

I 

i 

! 

There  is  no  official  Communist  Parts . 
Principal  ('ummuubt  group  is  small 
Irish  Workers  League  (membership 
aln>ut  VP)).  No  prominent  trade  union 
leader  is  known  to  be  a  Communist. 
Communists  are  active  in  a  few  front 
organizations,  but  have  extremely  small 
following  ar.d  public  influence. 

The  spamd!  Communist  Partv  is  outlawed 
hit  eng -in*  s  in  some  eland* ‘dine  activi¬ 
ties.  Tniditionally.  it  has  had  to  eon- 
tend  with  the  aiiti-('otninu;ii>t  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  va<t  majority  of  the  Spuin>h 
I »«*ople,  Including  those  also  oppos<*d  to 
the  present  regime,  the  hostilitv  of  the 
Government  and  its  security  forces,  and 
dissension  within  its  own  ranks. 

Communist  success  in  Portugal  has  lw»  n 
negligible  lie  calls**  of  the  stability  and 
anti-Comnmuist  char.ici*  r  of  the  regime, 
the  strict  suiH-rvision  and  repression  of 
subversive  forces  and  the  anU-Commu* 
ntst  convictions  of  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  iHMiplc.  Attempts  by  the 
Communist  Part}  to  infiltrat**  other  or¬ 
ganizations  have  resulted  ui  the  discredit¬ 
ing  or  outlaw  ing  of  these  groups. 


! 
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Xorth  Africa 


Country  and  date  of  hist  national 
parliamentary  elutions 


Algeria,  June  1W1 . 

i 

j 

Tunisia.. .  . i 


F  re  n  eh  M orncco . 


i 

Spanish  Morocco..! . 

Libya . ------  _ 


French  West  Africa  'election  of 
representative?  for  French 
Assembly,  June  17,  1 


National  parliamentary  status 


Communist  Party 
memt>er>hip 


Soure*--  «if  C ominurii-t  ctr*-neth 


Alva-rii,  m  integral  p  irt  of  the  French 
Republic.  rej .r*\-en fed  in  the  Fr**neh 

National  A— -mhly  by  :jo  deputi- s.  2  of 
whom  an*  Communi-ts.  Th**  Commc- 
ni.-t-  h  ivi*  eort- intently  lo-T  \o!.-  in  r*  cent 

l.K-il  »•!••(  *  lO?t-. 

There  is  iM'h<r  a  national  purli  ma-nt  nor 
repr.*M*n:  dion  in*  th-*  French  National 
'.s— mbly.  luiu.-ii  i~  i  nrot.-ctor  it**  of 
Frmce,  non  i’taliv  h*a-hd  by  it-  own 
ruh-r,  rh**  Rev  of  Tunis.  I  he  *-lT**etive 
governor  of  Turn.'1  t  the  F roach  r«*  i  ler.t 
t-*n»r.il.  who  r.*:*orts  to  the  Mi"L-**T  of 
Foreign  A t T  » : r s  in  Pari'*. 

There  is  neither  a  national  Pirliament  nor 
representation  in  the  Freneh  National 
Assembly.  The  Communist  Par'  y  is 
illegal.  The  Government  of  France  holds 
a  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Monaco, 
which  l»?aliy  is  headed  by  the  Mor  »ccm 
Sultan.  Franc**  actually  gov.-rns  only  the 
French  Zone,  Spain,  and  an  international 
eornmrreo  of  control  governing  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  international  zones.  r*sf**-etiv.-ly. 

No  electoral  system.  Communist  politicil 
activity  has  h«*en  outlawed. 

No  Communists  m  Parliarn«*rit.  The  Gov- 
ern merit  of  Libya  is  a  constitutional  rn<*n- 
areny  op-ratine  under  a  fed*  r.U  s;»>t**rn  o! 
urganizat  ion. 


1  ',(*)*)  'estimate* .  . 


Th**  CommuMt't  po-uim  in  \!g*-rii  rem  ti*.>  .*\Tr.-m*-U  w*-jk.  Attempt-  by 
the  Communist-,  to  form  a  ur;iT*-i  front  v*.  itn  th-*  nation  di-*-  have  fii  #*d.  it 
1*  t>t  for  th**  present,  -’ommu  u.  t  ;n*i:  -v  r  .H-  for  concept  r  *f io:i  o:i  economic 
erievAnc.*«. 


t,* « >*)  n-slirnate, _ 


4/m>o  (estimate; .  . . 


The  Com  muni -t-  m  *1  irtcnh*',.*  ►*c**n  rn.ir*- -us.  *-- dul  among  Kuropeui.s  than 
among  »rn  •  tp*.  i,  ,•*  *li-t  parti.--  h  ; .»*  >.-eur.  !  tie-  loyalt>  of  th»* 

majority  of  Th-  'itin;_-iiO  Mod-m-.  it  *rU  th-*  Co.nuri  u-t  Pcty  md  the 
Co.iirn!i:ii-t-do:nr::’it**<t  I  »bor  ';.»i*»n.  CST  i  .  :r*-  Mstively  w  -4k  in  Tuni-n. 
I  he  Nation  tl;-*  union.  C' r'l  T,  v.  :.i<-h  tdih  P  *d  with  th*-  IC  FYC,  r»-rn.-.iris 
th*-  priocipa!  Iib>r  fore.*  in  'I  uni-:*.  Ho*h  th*-  Nitioodi-*  P;r?y  »nd  1  »r-or 
tit.: a**  r.  fu-*-  to  c**op- r  it*-  ai'ii  th*-  < 'omrn  ini-?-.  Mo-t  - ,f  Th*-  <  ‘omrnurust 
I'arT*  ’- ?o,*  1*- 1  i»-‘- ba .  ■  r*-*n  tr-1.  r  m-i  ir>  I-  r*-!u-u  and  Arabic  language 

w*-«-kli*-- -u-p-  nd-  l  -nr.*  ’  ’arefi  1P‘>2. 

Th**  Morocc-tn  Communist  Pirty  h  is  continued  to  decline  s**riously  in  strength 
both  arn-*ng  Kur*»p*  t:»s  and  M  »-l*-ms.  and  bus  mad**  no  headway  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  nationalist  parries  to  form  a  common  front  with  th*-m.  Moslem 
lalmrers.  l*-gdly  prohibit, *d  from  firming  or  joining  labor  unions,  continue 
und*-r  governmental  tol  -ration  to  N  lone  to  the  Cornmumst-dominab-d 
f’GSCM,  the  only  Furop*an  lat*or  union  seeking  Moslem  membership. 
Recently,  how*  ver.  M«.rocf-»n  nationalists  have  gained  control  ov**r  a  sub- 
<Tant:ai  nurnUT  <,f  union  ofh<.*»*s.  The  C'ommunLst  Party  and  its 

newspip*  rs  *v»*r**  outlawed  in  f>*c*-ml»*-r  1102. 


N*  eligible . 

Almost  none . 


Then-  i<;  no  evidence  of  an  active,  organized  Communist  Party,  although 
-P  ir.idic  e»T  *rtsof  small  CoTimunist  groups  ar*-  known  to  the  public. 
C*,.Tirr:uru>t  mfl  i*-ric**.  s' r  *r:g»-s?  in  a  cn.ill  group  of  It. dim  left  wingers  active  in 
lAb.r  utiioTiS.  has  *i*-<*h  .»-d  since  d*-p .irtatiou  **f  the  chi*-f  pro-Comrnunist 
It  iliaris  m  N“V*-mt*»-r  POl. 


Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara 


French  W**st  Africa,  now  legally  a  federu-  ('riavutiuble  .  . 
tiori  of  French  over-eas  terntoric-.  is 
govcmM  largely  as  itViony.  but  :ts  voters 
>**nd  r*  pre-enr  iti ve-  to  the  Fr*-*:c  :  p  ir- 
hamenlary  lK*die<  in  Pirl>  French  Wc-t 
Afrir-,i  is  governed  h>  a  g-ivcnior  g**n*-nl, 
responsible  to  the  Fri-ncn  Minister  of 
Oversets  Territ* -rir-,  in  ParLs. 


f 


here  is  no  public  part;,  beirmg  tJie  name  “Communist  Party.”  'I  he  Ras- 
«e:nb!ement  0*-m  *crati  |U“  Afiic-noe  (KI>\  nr: t:!  lP.Vi  was  known  to  have 
•.cry  »•!*.<#»  f’ommuni-i  c*fiinections  and  '>ft<-n  followed  the  Communist  line, 
but  in  !**.'»  it  o:V‘n!I*  bn,k**  relations  wit  \  the  ^'ornmiinists.  However, 
some  of  the  KlJA  emefs  arid  local  h  tders  ohjcct«*<l  \igorou-l\  t*>  the  tireak 
and  to  the  new  unn-f 'omrnu:n-t  line  md  have  rernaine*!  Communists.  All 
of  the  territorial  divisions  of  KI)A  are  reported  to  have  rained  to  the  new 
anti-Communi-t  hne  of  RI)\  after  a  j*«-r:**d  of  considerable  internal  squab¬ 
bling.  Marxist  study  gr*iups.  *#r;ce  alli«*d  with  the  RI>A.  have  virtually 
disintegrated  smer*  the  mange  in  RO  \  pohev.  Presi*nt  irciictitions  arc  that 
the  imti-CommuiiLst  f**rrcs  are  iu  rr*L*tively  firm  c-ontrol  of  K/JA  f>arty 
artlvItlM  nnd  will  e»>r»tlriiK»  <*xt«*n«l  tn*-»r_cof»trr,l  in  territorial  tin<l  |<n-.t| 


ftrrt*.  Th,  < ^  hnvr  viiiKht  to  inflHmt*-  Mid  tnln  r*>ntrol  of  the 

1-«  o  i  in  inn  -  I  nt  hr**  i-  m*-f  th  ofil*  lstmte,!  MI*'rn**s 
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French  Equatorial  Africa  VTec-  French  Equitoriul  Africa.  now  I^riUy  a  ....  d'». 
tion  of  rcpresentiti vos  for  federation  of  French  ov»*r.«* k  ferr»?*»r.es, 

French  A^scmbiy,  June  17,  is  'governed  largely  as  a  c>!*»ny,  but  it- 

vote's  *en  i  represent  *tive<  to  tr>*  French 
P  irli  tm**ritury  bodies  in  Baris.  Frencn 
Equatorial  Africa  i«  zovcrned  by  a  gover¬ 
nor  .;rener  il.  re-j>onsiblo  to  the  Fre-.eri  ! 

Minister  of  Oye-sea*  Territories  in  Piris. 

British  Africa:  * 

A.  British  West  Africi:  Th**rc  ire  no  Communist  mernl»cr-  of  the  Neirhvi 

Gambia.  Sierra  Leone,  (  legislative  bo  lies  in  the  tru-r  territories.  nurn! 

Gold  Coa-t,  Nigeria.  j  colonies.  and  protectorate  admit. i-P-rcd  lar«*d 

!  und  t  the  authority  of  the  United  Kmp*  uai- 

:  dom  Go\ ernment. 

B.  British  Central  Afncu  , 

Northern  Rho  1 ••'=:•*.  j 

Southern  Rhode  uu.  i  [ 

Ny.isaland. 


! 

C.  British  K>*  Africa 

Pffanda.  Kenya,  T  in-  ! 
zanyika.  *  j 


No  elect or  d -ysb  rn  or  political  parties  exi*t  i  None 
m  th«*  B  dz:  m  f*on7o.  Th»*  territory  :<  f 
a  lmim-o  r..  l  by  a  ;o>ver  mr  c-n-r  il  who  j 
i«  r**;  ton-ible  to  the  M  !:i  m  Minister  of  ; 

C.l.niev.  ’ 

\bs  >1  it  •  monarchy  with  supreme  jK>vrcr  ;  .  .  do 
ve'*»»  J  in  the  Kmneror.  No  formal  elec.  . 
toral  sve tern  or  f i^-nl  part:  •>  a-  y.*r.  but 
lezida'  on  provi  Bn?  for  L'erc-ra!  ele-:i  .n-  ; 
to  fi-livn-n?  i'  existed  to  be  enacted 
du-ui?  BCd.  I 

An  :n  l*;wn  d**nt  republic  with  a  stron?  exec.  ' . do.. 

ur  ve  an!  a  Virtual!*.*  un*v,nt  *>ted  domi-  t 
tint  jiartv.  1  he  latter  find"  ps  main  j 
sT.-nm  :n  the  coastal  regions  an  i  amanz  i 
th*  farndi***  de«cvn  b*  1  from  repatriated  * 
i  Am  ri-nn  slav*-.  There  an  no  Pommu- 
[  niMs  m  Barham  *nt. 


Belgian  f  *onco . . 


Ethiopia 


Liberia 


i  (iree.  Thu  < huv**  vmikM  to  inflltmti1  and  Ruin  rentrol  of  tli*) 
labor  unions  hut  ha\e  met  \\  .to  only  limited  Mierovs. 

There  no  Pornmunh:  B»rt\  m  French  F.qu  dorul  Africa.  There  are  indi- 
vidu  tl  f’"7imiirte?-  v  h-*«.-  influence,  however.  is  limited.  The  native 
flirty.  Rf>.\.  w  t>  formerly  t  Communis?  front  bur  it  broke  with  the  Com* 
muni.'ts  m  !•«.?».  ki).\  now  extremely  wtk  m  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

It  r  m  c..:id:d  if*  '  on!;.  :*i  I  i'C(!  elections  f*.r  t!  e  territorm’ 

b!:es  m  V  irch  prij  ‘md  the;.  ,*  w**l:  a-  individual  Communist  candid  ites 
were  bidly  heiten.  The  ?•»*. er..:n«*nt  r.  i-  f*.r  s/»rne  time  souzhr  to  keep 
known  air.t  itors  opt  of  the  nret.  r-.mrrmnists  have  only  limited  influ¬ 

ence  m  !al**c  unions. 

I**;  small  In  British  W»->t  Afr:r*a  there  at*-  r.o  PnramUM-t-oon? roiled  organizations.  A 
r  of  i-o-  W FI  ar?*m*»:  to  d  un:*,  i**.  ?h.  m  e. *•:::*•*, t  i*j  the  t»o!d  fhi.a-t  was 

individ-  reS’itT-d  reeer>tlv  w: t  n*  i'r.me  \\  *  -  t  urn*  d  ti.e  p*  A.-r  of  the  »lo*?.ir.ant 

politic  d  Pa* ?*..  th*  < ’>*:■  •  nt  -.n  p.  m*  i  *.-t  t he  j  rtio-t  .»eti ve  sjijm. 

jH,rt.T-  of  the  \VF’I  !*  \\‘> '*  \  f-  -i  -  -**:•!•.  u.j  *br«*  »d  o^-t’tilt'’  *!:♦•  zroup 

rno-t  e\po  •♦!  t,,  rh*-  .n'!u-  • . *  **»•;. mnr  :*•-  f  >n  th*  ir  return  to  West 

Afrir-i  s/,rr.«-  e»*ho  t’.irnr::*:.  -f  n*  -j-*,  »  t*  ,♦  of  »^»;«irn  il  r»  l atui'is  :md  ^'oni- 
m  ini-t  m'lirr.-nt'  m  i  *  k  tl  *---  -u*t  their  is»!irj.*al 

I  ol  iv**s.  I  h.«  v  c-  *.*.*  -  •  s  *.  * .  ‘-.v/v  *■>»:.. mu*o.rn  as  -tich.  however, 

but  to  phi  -Vt*  M  *',r  i'  -•  th*oijfc’h  *>pj*eeinz  The  -  tme 

western  -T  it »lti*  ;  ;  '!  he  •*  f..rm*  r  -.fu*h*nt-  and  others 

t  actively  op;-»sjr."  !<-  *.  .  .-r.*-  have  been  ;*;\en  much 
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STHKNirm  OKTHK  IXTKKNATIOXAL  COMMUNIST  MOV K MI: 


The  Near  East 


Country  and  date  of  last 
national  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions 


Syria.  Oct.  16.  1953 


Lebanon.  June  5,  1953 . 


Israel.  July  30.  1951  election  to 
tbe  Kneset  (Parliament). 


National  parliamentary 
status 


Republic  led  by  President 
Adib  Shishakli.  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  Is  illegal,  but  6 
Communist  candidates 
ran  in  the  1953  parliamen¬ 
tary  elections  though  only 
1.  a  Kurd,  was  elected. 

Parliamentary  Republic. 
Communist  party  is  ille¬ 
gal.  Communist-backed 
candidates  did  poorly  in 
1953  elections. 


Parliamentary  Republic 
governed  by  Mapai.  Gen¬ 
eral  Zionist,  Progressive 
and  Religious  Coalition. 
Mapai  (Moderate  Social¬ 
ist),  47  seats;  General 
Zionist  (Procapitalist),  20 
seats;  Mapam  (pro-Soviet, 
non-Communist),  11  seats; 
Left  Socialist  (pro-Oom- 
munist),  2  seats;  Hapoel 
Hamizrahi  (Religous  So¬ 
cialist),  8  seats;  Herat 
(Rightist),  8  seats;  Com¬ 
munists.  5  seats;  Progres¬ 
sives,  4  seats:  Agudat 
Israel  (Religious),  3  seats; 
Israel  Arab  Democrats.  3 
seats;  Poale  Agudat  Israel 
(Religious).  2  seats;  Miz¬ 
rahi  (Religious),  2  seats; 
Sephardic  and  Oriental 
Group,  2  seats;  Progress 
and  Work  (Arab),  1  seat; 
Farmers  and  Develop¬ 
ment  (Arab).  1  seat;  Israel 
Association  of  Yemen),  1 
seat. 


Communist  Party 
membership 


10,000  3  (estimate) 


8,000  s  (estimate) 


2,800  Jewish  members;  900 
Arab  members  (estimate). 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


Following  Soviet  support  of  the  partition  of  Palestine  the  SCP  was  officially  outlawed 
on  Dec.  17,  1947.  but  it  continues  to  function  as  an  underground  organization.  Since 
January  1951,  the  Syrian  Communists  have  merged  with  the  Lebanese  Communists 
into  1  organization.  Party  efforts  concentrate  on  Partisans  of  Pea^e  activities,  work¬ 
ers  and  youth  and  student  organizations,  minority  groups,  certain  intellectual  circles, 
and  Arab  refugees. 

The  LCP,  legalized  in  1942,  was  outlawed  in  January  194M,  but  is  active  as  an  under¬ 
ground  organization.  The  Partisans  of  Peace  organizations  operate  legally.  Since 
January  1951,  the  Lebanese  Communists  have  merged  with  the  Syrian  Communists 
into  a  single  organization.  The  LCP  has  considerable  influence  among  certain  Ial»or 
organizations,  youth  groups,  minorities,  and  intellectual  circles.  Beirut  is  the  center 
of  Communist  propaganda  activity  in  the  Near  Fast.  A  Conference  of  Peoples  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  was  held  in  Beirut  on  Dec*.  18-19.  1953.  Communist  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon.  Iraq,  and  Iran  attended. 

In  the  Arab  area  Communist  strength  is  centered  in  Nazareth;  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv 
are  the  centers  among  the  Jews.  The  Communist  Party  has  recruited  new  members 
from  a  minority  among  Arabs  and  among  Jewish  immigrants  from  Poland,  the 
Balkans,  and  Iraq.  In  foreign  policy  matters,  the  Communist  Party  receives  support 
from  Mapam. 
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Iraq .  Constitutional  monarchy.  1  I.nno  ('estimate)  ('illegal)  I 

Government  since  1932 
generally  in  the  hands  of 
small  prowestern  group 
headed  hv  General  Nuri  ! 
al-Sa’id.  j 

1 


Jordan.. .  Constitutional  monarchy.  |  2.V)  (estimate)  plus  l.ooo 

Communist  Party  Is  ;  active  supi*>rtcrs. 

illegal.  Jordan  maintains 

no  relations  with  the 

U.  S.  S.  R.  and  does  not 

l>ermlt  Soviet  citizens  to 

enter  its  territory. 

Saudi  Arabia .  Absolute  monarchy.  No  None  ... 

anti-Communist  leglsli- 
tion.  but  Government 
does  not  tolerate  Com- 
mun  Lsts. 

Yemen .  Absolute  monarchy.  No  _ do  .  . 

anti-Communist  legisla¬ 
tion  known,  but  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  tolerate 
Communists. 

Egypt .  . . .  Governed  under  emergency  Ixiss  than  3,0fi0  (estimate > 

decrees  hy  Military  Re\o- 
lutlonary  Command 
Council.  Communist 
activity  is  illegal. 

Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan .  A  transitional  rule  under  2m  or  3'10  (estimate).. 

British  guidance  loaning  ; 
toward  independence 
within  3  years.  Com-  , 
munist  activity  is  illegal,  j 


Since  loto  the  Iraqi  Government  h  is  p^rl'id  Hally  -irre-ste  i  and  inmrivviM  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Except  for  its  Mom*  »w-tmm  *d  ehi  *f.  therefor**.  the  present 
leadership  is  y  um  :  and  ndmvelv  n«fT  -ctive.  Di-cipJi  i»-  hi>  h  >en  didi  nilr  to  nuirt- 
i  tain  and  spli  iter  movements  are  frequent.  KecniitimT  has  hM»n  handicapp'd  by  the 
unconeenialitv  of  the  orthodox  Comtnunist  line  to  Iraqi-,  most  of  whom  join  for 
;  motives  of  Arab  nationalism.  An  even  greater  handicap  has  been  that  local  organiz- 
,  ations  from  which  the  Communists  have  sought  to  gain  a  ma>s  following  (e.  g..  work* 
I  ers‘  organizations  and  2op|iositi«»n  |w>litical  parties*  an*  t hernsel\*es  weak  and  relatively 
inqxdent  in  the  face  of  government  pressure,  Communi-t  strength  i<  derivetl  largely 
from  the  young  urban  ••intelligentsia**— teachers,  students,  minor  officials  ~esi**ci*illy 
wlien  these  are  menders  of  minority  groups.  The  pirty  is  attracting  large  following 
among  growing  unemployed  element  in  Basra  |M*rt.  There  is  a  large  but  quiexvnt 
Partisans  of  Peace  movement.  More  active  front  groups  in  the  past  have  been  the 
Cnion  of  Students  and  a  Communist  faction  in  the  semiofficial  Law  >vrs*  Association, 
i  an  otherwise  resectable  professional  organ i/at ion. 

|  Communist  activity  in  Jordan  has  Premised  noticeably  since  the  annexation  of  former 
Arab  Palestine,  with  its  relatively  large  number  of  western  i  *od  urUin  Arabs  alieiiat«*d 
from  the  West  by  the  loss  of  their  pnq*crty  In  what  Is  now  Israel.  The  party  has  had 
growing  success  in  capitali’itig  on  nationalist  and  other  discontent,  mainly  against 
Israel  and  the  British,  but  the  strength  of  its  ideological  appeal  is  negligible.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  members  came  from  refugee  camps,  hut  a  relatively  large  number  are  from 
the  upper  classes.  The  party  h  is  been  subject  to  vigorous  Government  repression, 
i  Communist  literature  and  agitator.*-  made  their  first  api»eumnce  in  connection  with  the 
I  October  11153  labor  disturbances  in  ul-Ilasa  province  in  distent  Saudi  Arabia. 


No  Communist  activity  U  in  evidence 


I  The  Egyptian  Government  suppressed  all  the  Comtnur  ist-lire  papers  in  late  1952. 

Some  of  Co  more  important  Communists  were  arrested  in  1953  and  put  on  trial; 
j  many  of  them  are  still  being  detained.  Communist  activity,  chiefly  of  a  propa- 
j  gam  la  nat'ire,  continues  on  a  clandestine  basis,  largely  among  studuits.  industrial 
j  lal*or.  and  the  feminist  n  overrent,  atm  in  the  foreign  and  n  inority  eoniintiT -it ins. 

The  Communist  movement  is  split  into  3  or  more  separate  factions'. 

J  There  is  growing  ev  Idence  of  Communist  actix  tty.  due  in  part  to  less  etT*  ctive  Govern- 
j  merit  repression.  Communist  influence  is  parti.*nlurlv  strong  n*  the  Railway  Work- 
j  ers  l*nion  and  seen.s  to  t*e  increasing  among  ti:e  more  .mix armed  peasantry.  1  f*  ilo.v- 
travr  ling  re  preservative  w;is  eleite  1  to  the  new  Sudanese  Parll  inert  in  *1953. 


*  Estimates  vary  mainly  because  membership  is  not  always  broken  down  into  setrarate  figures  for  the  2  countries. 
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The  Middle  East 


Country  and  date  of 
last  national  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections 

! 

National  parliamentary  status  !  t 

After  elections  of  May  14,  1950  j  Estimated  j  !  * 

i  current  !  Communist  Party  i  .. _ _ .  ..» r* . .  .  .  . . 

Party 

Assembly 

seats 

Popular 

vote 

com  lMK-.it  lull ;  Ilium  lx-lst.ip  ,  . . . . . “ 

I'lTCVIIt  (FeiSS!r>  ; 

Turkey.  May  14,  1950 
(next  elect  ions. 
May  2,  1951). 

Democratic . 

Republican  People’s  - 

Nation . 

Independent.  . . 

Vacancies .  . 

Peasant _ _ _ 

395 

69 

1 

9 

13 

4.  242.  S3! 

3. 165. 096 
240. 209 
267.955 

■  “  r  *  t  1  .  .... 

53.59  •  3s7  j  Very  few  CP  uieml>ers;  Pro-Coi:imuni>ts  have  faded  to  obtain  any  >lgnitioant  ni- 

39. 9s  !  53  1  the  itumler  of  pro-  i  fhience  in  Turkey,  although  a  few  have  1m*  *ii  active  in  the 

3. 03  1  2;  Communist  elements,  intellectual  and  mdustri  d  l:  e  of  the  country.  Their  in- 

3.40  i  18  i  though  conjectural,  is  ,  tluetiee  is  limited  lieenuse  Ira  iitiotta)  suspicion  of  Rus.da?i 

. *  23  !  very  small.  intentions  ntak«*s  ommuiiisni  impopulir  in  Turkey. 

.  1  4  1  and  the  Turkish  imIuv  are  zealous  in  enforcing  the  severe 

Total . . . 

487 

7. 916. 091 

100.00  !  4h7  j  ]  CominiinUfs.  involving  most  of  the  country's  known  or 

1  i  1  Misttected  Communists,  began  in  the  fall  of  1953. 

I  : 

• 

Country  and  date  of  last 
national  parliamentary 
elections 

National  parliamentary 
status 

Communist  Party 
membership 

Source  of  Communed  strength 

1 

Iran  (row  elections  underway 
January-February  1954), 

Tudeh  Party  (Communist) 
declared  illegal  Feb.  5, 
1949;  Kurdish  Democratic 
Party  and  Azerbaijan 
Democratic  Party. 

20,000  (estimate  Indore  the 
coup).  In  view  of  severe 
olliciul  actions  against 
Tudeh  since  Aug.  19. 1953, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
size  of  current  active  mem¬ 
bership. 

j  General  Zahedi’s  replacement  of  Mosadcq  as  Prime  Minister  on  Aug.  19,  1953,  marked 

1  initiation  of  vigorous  and  c  mtinuous  attempts  to  destroy  Tudeh  organ izat  ion.  Police 

vigilance  and  ollicial  suppression  have  prevented  significant  overt  Tudeh  and  Com¬ 
munist-front  activity  and,  it  apfiears.  have  crippled  covert  activity.  So  long  ;is active 
suppression  continues,  revival  of  Tudeh  power  is  likely  to  be  slow.  In  general. 
Tudeh  strength  in  Iran  derives  from  belief  held  by  significant  numbers  of  skilled  and 
unskiUinl  workers,  students,  teachers,  and  sub  >r«linate  Government  employees, 
particularly  in  urban  centers,  that  Tudeh  Party  al  me  is  desirous  of  and  able  to  break 
monopoly  of  s.)cial.  p*lilic\il,  awl  ec  moimc  iwwt-r  h«*ld  by  traditi  >nal  governing  groups 
for  benefit  broader  public.  The  Znhcdi  coup  probably  enhanced  the  ability  of  Tudeh 
to  form  a  united  front  with  pro-Mosadeq  groups. 
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The' Middle  Hast — Continued 


Country  and  date 
of  last  national 
parliamentary 
election 


National  {Kirliumentary  status 


Communist 


Non-Communist 

left 


Conscrvative- 

Cotntiiujial 


Inde,  eudeuts 


v'omin'ttiM 

Parlv 

m*-ml>er>lii  » 


Source*  of  Comm. mist  strength 


Afghanistan,  April 
1952.  National 
Assembly:  138 
seats. 

Pakistan.  General 
elections  have  not 
been  held.  Date, 
which  depends 
uj>on  finalization 
of  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  has  not  been 
set. 


Then*  are  no  organized  political  parties  in  Afghanistan.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assern-  Negligible 
bly  support  the  Government;  there  are  no  Communist  members. 


Azad  Pakistan 
Party  (Pro-i 
Communist):  1 
seat. 


Pakistan  Muslim 
League:  60  seats. 


Congress  Party  of  • 
Pakistan:  13  \ 
scats.  1 


>,000  maxi¬ 
mum  (es¬ 
timate). 


Communism  ap|n*ars  to  have  little  popu- 
ar  following  in  Afghanistan. 


The  Communist  Party  of  Pakistan  is 
attempting  to  form  a  united  front 
against  the  Muslin  f-oagu:*  regime  in 
Pakistan  and  against  the  western 
democracies.  After  earlier  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  build  on  a  program  of 
force  and  violence,  the  party  is  cur¬ 
rently  showing  preference  for  n.oie 
eon-tltutional  methods.  Major  em¬ 
phasis  Is  placed  on  creating  demands 
and  occasions  for  united-front  action  at 
l*opular  levels  on  common  issues  like 
the  release  of  political  prisoners,  food 
shortages  and  prices,  trade  problem, 
nrovlncial  language,  autonomy,  etc. 
while  the  party’s  present  program 
enables  it  to  function  of>enly  and 
participate  in  elections,  it  has  not 
resulted  in  the  building  of  any  united 
opposition  under  Communist,  leader¬ 
ship.  The  party  remains  as  it  has 
alwavs  be**n  in  Pakistan— a  small 
organization  with  little  popular  sup¬ 
port.  Most  of  its  support  appears  to 
come  from  professional,  student,  and 
labor  elements.  The  party  has  long 
been  plagued  with  factionalism,  and 
defections  have  been  common.  This, 
together  with  financial  difficulties, 
greatlv  limits  its  capabilities. 
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South  Asia 


Country  and  date 
of  last  ?iational 
parliamentary 
election 


Ceylon,  May  1952, 
2,334,30(1  votes 
polled;  95  elected 
seats  and  r»  ap¬ 
pointed  seats. 


India,  October 
1951-Fcbruary 
1952.  House  of 
the  People:  105,- 
987, 3iH  votes 
polled;  489  elected 
seats  and  8  ap¬ 
pointed  seats. 


National  parliamentary  status 


Communist 


Non-Communist 

left 


Center 


Ceylon  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  (Sta¬ 
linist):  134 .528 
V'jtcs  (5.8  per¬ 
cent),  4  stats 
(4.2  percent); 
present  strength 
5  seats  (5.3  per¬ 
cent). 

Lanka  Sama  Sa¬ 
in  a  j  a  Party 
( He  vo  lu  t  ion- 
ary)  (Stalinist): 
lseat  (1  percent). 

Lanka  Saina  Sa¬ 
ra  a ja  Party 
(Trotsky  ite) : 
305,114  votes  (13 
percent),  9  seats 
(9.5  percent); 
present  strength 
5  scats  (5.3  per¬ 
cent). 

Communist  Party 
of  India  (Sta¬ 
linist):  4,721,009 
votes  (4.5  j>er- 
cent),  23  seats 
(4.6  percent) . 

Revolutionary 
Socialist  Party 
of  India  (Trot¬ 
sky  ite):  393,984 
votes  (0.4  per¬ 
cent),  2  seats 
(0.4  percent). 

Peasants*  and 
Workers  Party: 
1 ,169,369  votes 
(l.l.  percent),  2 


Sri  Lanka  Free¬ 
dom  Party:  362,- 
171  votes  (15.3 
percent),  9  seats 
(10  seats  or  10.5 
permit)  as  re¬ 
sult  of  merger 
with  People’s 
Republican 
Party. 

Federalist  Partv: 
45,331  votes  (1.9 
percent),  2  seats 
2.2  percent). 


Praja  Socialist 
Party  (formed 
from  merger  of 
Socialist  Party 
and  Kisan  Maz- 
dur  Praja 
Party):  17, 
285,126  votes 
(16.3  percent), 
21  seats  (25  seats 
or  5.1  percent  as 
result  of  byelec¬ 
tions  up  to  June 
30,  1953). 

Four  other  par¬ 
ties:  4,417,285 
votes  (4.2  per- 


Unitod  National 
Party:  1,026,080 
votes  (43.4  per¬ 
cent),  58  seats 
(61  percent). 

I*abor  Party:  27,- 
978  votes  (1.2 
percent),  1  seat 
0  percent). 


Indian  National 
Congress  Party: 
47,557,362  votes 
(44.9  percent), 
363  seats  (358 
seats  or  72  per¬ 
cent  as  result  of 
byelections  up 
to  June  30, 1953). 


Conservat  ive-  | 
Communal 


j  1 

!  Tamil  Congress:  , 

27.978  votes  (1.2  ' 
percent),  1  seal  ! 
]  (1  percent).  i 


j 

J 


Ganatantra  Par- 
ishad:  966,972 
votes  (C.9  per- 

cent),  5  seats 

(1  percent). 

Hindu  Mahasab- 
ha:  1,061,444 
votes  (l  per¬ 
cent),  4  seats 

(0.8  percent). 

Tarailuad  Toilers’ 
j  Party:  889,282 

;  votes  (0.8  per-  j 

i  cent),  4  seats 

!  (0.8  percent).  ! 

;  Seven  other  par- 
I  ties:  7,900,998  1 


! 


Inde;>endents 


Support  for  the 
Gutted  National 
Party,  5  seats 
(5.3  iHTcent*. 
Sup]»ort  for  the 
Leftists,  4  seats 
(4.2  iH»rcent). 


j  Communist  ! 

i  Party  I  Sources  of  Communist  strength 
I  membership  | 


Less  than 
2,000  (esti¬ 
mate). 


i 

i 


The  Ceylon  Communist  Party  is  pres¬ 
ently  following  a  broad  united  front 
policy  and  is  placing  emphasis  on  peace, 
cultural  and  propaganda  activities, 
and  supjx>rt  for  labor.  The  western 
and  southern  parts  of  the  island  where 
labor  is  concentrated  appear  to  be  the 
a  re;  is  most  vulnerable  to  Communist 
influence.  The  party  has  recently 
gainer!  additional  parliamentary  and 
popular  strength  by  defect!  ms  from 
the  larger  Ceylon  Trotskyite  Party. 


Independents  40,000  (esti* 
16,717,043  votes  mate). 
(15.8  percent), 

40  scats  (41  seats 
or  H.2  percent  as 
result  of  by- 
elections  up  to 
June  30,  1953). 


About  6  months  Indore  the  general 
elections,  the  Communist  Party  of 
India  (CPI)  switched  over  to  a  new 
political  line  which,  abandoning 
insurrectionary  activity,  called  for  the 
formation  of  an  anti-Congress  united 
front  of  workers,  pe;isants,  and  small 
and  middle  bourgeoisie.  By  the  time 
the  general  elections  were  held,  the 
new  political  line  of  the  party  had 
succeeded  in  calling  oil  Government 
suppression  and  reestablishing  to  a 
great  extent  innerparty  unity.  The 
Communists  participated  in  the 
elections  aud.  by  playing  on  local 
grievances  and  shrewdly  concentrating 
their  efforts  in  areas  where  their 
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Nepal  general  elec¬ 
tions  have  not  as 
yet  been  held; 
target  date  for 
first  general  elec¬ 
tions  is  mid-1955. 


seats  (0.4  per¬ 
cent). 

Forward  Bloc 
(Marxist):  988.- 
272  votes  (0.9 
percent),  1  seat. 


cent),  6  seats 
(1.2  percent). 


A  nonparliamentary  monarchy  under  an  Interim  cabinet. 


votes  (7.5  per¬ 
cent),  14  scats 
(2.8  percent). 


strength  was  greatest,  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  as  the  second 
largest  organized  opposition  in  the 
national  Parliament  and  the  largest 
In  4  state  legislatures.  They  won  a 
near-majority  of  state  assembly  seats 
In  Travancore-Cochln,  large  minorities 
in  both  Hyderabad  and  Madras  States 
and  made  a  sufficient  showing  in  West 
Bengal  to  become  the  principal  opposi¬ 
tion  in  that  state.  In  the  newly  formed 
State  of  Andhra,  carved  out  of  the 
Telegu-speaklng  area  of  Madras  State, 
the  large  Communist  representation  in 
the  state  assembly  constitutes  a 
constant  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
present  Congress  Party  sponsored 
coalition  government.  Communism 
appears  to  be  strongest  among  the 
students  and  the  rural  and  urban 
working  class. 

500-700  (es-  The  Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (CPN) 
timate).  has  been  under  official  ban  since  early 
1952  but  it  continues  to  operate  under¬ 
ground  and  through  front  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  CPN  is  continuing  Us 
efforts  to  build  a  united  front,  whip¬ 
ping  up  anti-Indian  sentiment,  and 
consolidating  its  student  and  peasant 
support.  CPN  has  ties  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  India,  and  like  the 
CPI,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
factionalism. 
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The  Far  East 


Country 


National  Government  of  I 
the  H  public  of  China  i 
(Taiwan,.  j 


ComnuinL®:  China,  ekc- 
ti  >ns  scheduled  spring 
19*4. 


National  parliamentary  status 


i  Communist  Party 
i  mem  her  snip 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


The  Kuomintang,  headed  by  Chian g  Kai-shek,  is  the 
dominant  political  party  in  the  Government.  The  2 
other  legal  minor  parties,  the  Young  Ching  Party  and 
the  I>emocratic  Socialist  Party,  each  have  a  few  seats  in 
the  Legislative  Yuan  aqd  1  nonministeriai  portfolio  in 
the  Executive  Yuan. 


A  national  assembly- the  All  China  PfcopKs  Con*rss— 
is  to  be  established  in  the  near  future  through  nation¬ 
wide  elections,  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  spring  »f 
1  974.  This  body  will  ratify  a  new  nati  >?ial  c  nstitution 
and  eject  a  new  national  admin  strati  m.  Until  the 
creatkn  of  the  Congress  the  stipr-m*  organ  of  popular  | 
government  remains  the  Chinese  people's  Polpieal 
Consultative  Conference  fCPP CC>.  created  in  1949.  i 
The  CPPCC,  which  is  viewed  as  the  institutional  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  Communist  -coot  rolled  united  front.  ; 
wiii  remain  as  an  advisory  body,  even  after  an  All  China 
Congress  is  established.  The  Communist  Party,  a® 
such.  Is  represented  m  the  CPPCC  by  or.ly  !0  delegates  : 
out  Of  a  total  of  '10.  Kowewi,  mest  CPPCC  d"le?  u<-f.  , 
representing  other  ' Tcaniz.it inns •  such  as  the  armed 
forces  and  Conimunist-ereated  mass  organ! za: ions,  are  ; 
CCP  member-.  Eight  small  Communist -dominated  , 
parties  and  er*ur»s  are  represented  in  the  CPPCC  com-  j 
manding  a  total  of  142  regular  seats.  These  include:  : 
fl)  China  Democratic  League;  (2)  Kuomintarg  Revolu-  * 
tionary  Committee;  dP  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
struction  Ass K’iatim;  f|)  China  Peasants  and  Woik'-rs 
Democratic  Party;  <'•)  China  Association  far  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Democnioy:  fC)  Chih  Kung  Tang:  (7»  Chiu- 
san  Society,  and  fS)  Taiwan  Self  Oovemxn*.nt  Digue. 
All  of  these  are  firmly  controlled  bv  the  CCP  and  have  < 
no  independence  of  action.  Many  of  th*-m  are  i^ing 
gradually  overshadowed  and  supplanted  by  Communist-  . 


No  basis  for  estimate.. 

t 

i 


OJOO/’O  (ofheiil  r  sti- 
init»-.  July  1973*. 
Represents  an  m- 
crea.o;  of  vjtf i.noo  over 
July  1972.  Unoffi¬ 
cial  *  >tim.ate-;  rin  as 
high  as  o,30b,f/JU. 


The  Communist  Party's  underground  efforts  are  directed  from  the 
mainland  by  the  party’s  central  committee  in  Peiping.  The 
National  Government’s  counter-subversive  program  has,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  Communist  under¬ 
ground.  The  chief  functions  of  the  Communist  network  have 
b<yn  to  assist  any  future  invasion  force  and  to  conduct  espionage 
activities  rather  than  to  incite  and  l~ad  a  revolt  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  Pro-Communist  propaganda  activity  is 
conducted  from  the  mainland  larg-ly  by  the  Taiwan  League  for 
Democratic  Self-Government.  Communists  appear  to  have 
paid  little  attention  to  building  up  their  strength  among  such 
vital  groups  as  the  armed  forces,  bureaucracy,  peasantry,  or 
urbrn  workers  although,  from  time  to  time,  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  announced  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Communists 
who  have  infiltrated  into  the  army  and  Government.  The 
number  of  these  announcements  has  decreased  sharply  since 
late  1972. 

Despite  d'-ciiied  intentions  t'*  shift  th*  center  of  party  gravity  to 
urhin  ar*  the  C'ii.^se  Communist  Party  remair.s  largely 
c dnt/Ored  of  per?  >ns  fr  >m  rural  backgrounds.  As  of  19'3,  at  least 
S;  jjerr^-nt  <>f  party  m-mtiers  w*-e  of  peasant  origin,  and  less  than 
10  percent  came  fr  om  the  urb.m  worker  cLvss.  About  1  out  of  0 
P-ny  members  is  under  2.7,  ^nd  about  ane-ter.th  are  women. 
Mere  than  one-sixth  serve  m  ;ne  armed  fora-?.  Since  1071,  the 
CCP  has  D-en  engaged  in  a  pr<  gram  of  party  reform,  aimed  at 
consolidating  sw  <ll*  n  party  ranks  arid  tightening  i»arty  discipline. 
According  to  incomplete  reports.  5  p* roent  of  pres-.n t  party  mem¬ 
bership  has  faffed  to  meet  the  new  Muli&cat  i /as  *nd  will  probably 
D*  expelled  fr.mi  the  party.  Duong  1973.  the  CCP  tightened  its 
admission  repairem-Ms,  restricted  admission  of  j  peasant  mem- 
br«,  and  concentrated  recruit  m  -nt  drives  on  urban  areas. 
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J  I  cnr»t«^l  tnxw  orRAOlcailuna,  sucii  M  the  All  China  I 

1  eratitn#  of  Corowro*  and  Industry .  The  new  national  ; 
constitution  to  be  adopted  by  the  All  China  Congress  . 
will  probably  a^ign  a  more  explicit  ration  of  national 
leadership  to  the  Communist  Party  and  further  restrict 
the  already  narrow  field  of  political  action  enjoyed  by 
the  minor  forties. 

Outer  Mongolia .  Candidates  put  up  by  the  Mongolian  People’s  Revolution- 

!  ary  Party  'Communist;  and  nonparty  bloc  won  99.67  , 
1  percent  of  the  votes  cast  on  Jane  10.  1951,  for  delegates  to 
:  the  Great  People’s  Hural.  It  is  not  definitely  known  ■ 

i  whether  all  295  seats  went  to  the  bloc’s  candidates.  ! 

• 


I>emocratic  People’s  Re-  Five  hundred  seventy-two  members  elected  in  August  1948. 
public  of  Korea  (North  Of  these  360  (Kl  percent;  ostensibly  represent  South  J 

Korea;.  Korea.  (The  North  Korean  regime  claimed  these  Vdj  J 

were  chosen  by  elections  held  secretly  in  the  south.; 
According  to  the  North  Korean  constitution  a  second 
election  for  the  Assembly  should  have  been  held  before 
September  1951,  but  none  has  yet  been  called  even 

*  though  the  Assembly  met  in  December  1953  for  the  first 

time  since  February  1950.  The  assembly  membership 
Is  wholly  Communist  or  Communist-dominated.  One 
hundred  fifty-seven  members  (2S  percent;  are  members 
of  the  Korean  Labor  (Communist)  Party  and  all  the  j 

1  others  are  members  of  organizations  that  are  a  part  of  j 

,  j  the  Communist-dominated  Demc  era  tic  Unification  j 

*  l  Front.  I 

Republic  of  Korea  (.South  :  Only  181  members  are  now  seated  in  the  National  Assem-  . 

I  Korea;.  bly  as  against  210  elected  in  May  1950;  27  fell  into  North  j 

i  *  Korean  hands  during  the  hostility's,  1  died,  and  1  re-  j 

signed.  There  have  been  no  elections  to  establish  an  j 
Upper  House  in  the  legislature  as  provided  for  in  the  ; 
July  1952  constitutional  amendment,  but  enabling  legis-  j 
latlon  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Assembly  and  , 
the  elections  may  be  held  before  June  1954.  The  present  1 
Assembly,  which  will  then  become  the  Lower  House,  : 
j  comes  up  for  election  in  May  1954.  There  are  believed 
!  to  be  no  Communist  or  Communist-dominated  members 

*  }  in  the  Assembly.  Although  the  political  alinements  of  < 

I  the  conservative  membership  continue  to  b e  fluid,  102  . 

f  i  members  <56  percent)  axe  presently  listed  with  the  I 

1  Liberal  Party,  which  generally  supports  President  Rhee.  : 

i  The  Democratic  Nationalist  Party  has  23  members  (13 

j  percent;,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Assembly  members 
\  |  are  registered  as  independents. 


28.W  'cbim.  Ex-cun*  The  Mongolian  People’s  Revolutionary  Party,  under  Soviet  domi- 
Yat  1947'  may  have  '  nation,  controls  all  political,  economic,  and  social  activity,  >ome 

grown  slightly  since;  :  54  percent  of  the  party’s  members  were  working  herdsmen  at  the 

time  of  the  party’s  11th  Congress  m  December  1947;  this  is  much 
>  lower  than  the  75  percent  of  the  total  population  believed  to  be 
!  engaged  in  livestock  breeding.  Anout  40  percent  of  the  party's 
members  were  listed  as  working  intelligentsia  'i.  e..  Government 
I  official*.  oil  ice  workers,  technicians.  e  to.  ♦.  even  though  only  about 

20  percent  of  the  population  as  a  whole  could  be  so  classified. 
About  5  percent  of  the  party’s  members  were  workers;  this  is 
sli?  htly  higher  than  the  percentage  for  the  country.  One-half 
percent  of  the  members  were  the  children  of  feudal  sts  and  lamas, 
who  comprised  the  former  ruling  classes.  Around  3,‘»)  party 
members  are  women. 

Korean  Labor  Partv  Communist  organizations  totally  centr'd  the  North  Korean  Gov- 
has  over  1  million  |  eminent.  Under  Communist  authority  all  mass  organizations 

members  according  in  North  Korea  are  combined  into  a  popular  front  to  facilitate 

to  a  Januarv  1953  1  rigid  minority  control  of  all  asjiect?  of  life.  The  Government 

broadcast  from  Com-  I  pretends  to  represent  all  Korea,  and  is  supj*orted  by  Communists 

mu  rust  China.  I  and  Communist-dominated  organizations  claiming  membership 

in  the  south  as  well  as  the  north. 


Membership  is  prob-  A  Communist  underground  remains  in  some  localities  and  small 
ablv  negligible  bands  of  Communist  guerrillas  remain  active,  principally  In  the 

Most  South  Korean  Chiri  Mountain  area.  However,  there  is  virtually  no  pro* 

Communist  leaders  Communist  sympathy  among  the  general  reputation  and  the 

have  been  in  North  Government  and  all  major  i»-irties  are  vigorously  anti-Com- 

Korea  since  1948,  munist.  The  ROK  Government  has  from  time  to  time  an- 

and  membership  in  *  nounced  the  discovery  of  Communist  infiltrators  into  the 
the  Korean  Labor  administration  anc  into  the  conservative  parties. 

Party  and  other  j 
Communist  and  j 
Communist-front 
organizations  has  . 
been  illegal  since  j 
October  1949. 
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The  Far  East — Continued 


Country  and  date 
of  last  national 
parliamentary 
elections 


Communist  and 
Communist-dom¬ 
inated 


National  parliamentary  status 


Non-Communist 

left 


Conservative 


Independents 


Communist 
Party  mem¬ 
bership 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


Japan: 

Lower  House 
(466  seats), 
Apr.  19,  1953. 
Seat  totals  as 
of  Dec.  12, 
1953. 

V 


Upper  House 
(250  seats), 
Apr.  24,  19.53. 
Triennial  elec¬ 
tions  held  for 
half  the  mem¬ 
bership,  di¬ 
vided  into  75 
scats  in  pre- 
fectural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  50 
or  the  nat  ion 
at  large.  Seat 
totals  are  as  of 
Dec.  4,  1953. 
Vote  totals  ap¬ 
ply  only  to 
prefectural 
districts  in 
1953  elections. 


Japanese  Commu¬ 
nist  Party:  655,767 
votes  (1 .9  percent) , 
1  seat. 

Labor- Farmer  Party 
(Communist- 
dominated)  : 
358,773  votes  (1 
jiercent),  5  seats. 


Japanese  Commu¬ 
nist  Party:  264,729 
votes  (0.9  percent), 

1  seat. 

Labor- Farmer  Par¬ 
ty  (Communist- 
dominated)  : 
277,342  votes  (1 
percent),  2  seats. 


Right  Socialist 
Party:  4,679,6H7 

votes  (*13.5  per¬ 
cent),  66  seats. 

Left  Socialist  Party: 
4,5)6,469  votes  (13 
percent),  72  seats. 


Right  Socialist 
Party:  2,937,902 
votes  (10.5  per¬ 
cent),  26  seats. 

Left  Socialist  Par¬ 
ty:  3,917,826  votes 
(14  percent),  43 
seats. 


Liberal  Party: 
13,484.238  votes 
(39  percent),  229 
seats. 

Progressive  Party: 
6,186,288  votes 
(17.9  percent),  77 
seats. 

Japan  Liberal  Par¬ 
ty:*  3,054.999  votes 
(8.8  percent),  8 
seats. 

Liberal  Party:  8,- 
803,117  votes  (31.4 
percent),  95  seats. 

Rvokufukai  (Green 
Ylrooze  Society): 
2,090,103  votes  (7.5 
percent),  48  seats. 

Progressive  Party: 
2.8to,34i  votes 
(10.1  percent),  17 
seats. 

Japan  Liberal  Party: 
522,540  votes  (1.9 
percent),  1  seat. 


Indejtendents: 
1,675,810 
votes  (4.9 
percenr),  6 
seats,  2  va¬ 
cancies. 


Independents: 
6.350,066 
votes  (22.7 
percent),  17 
seats. 


Approxi¬ 
mately 
8  0.000 
(estimate). 


The  Japanese  Communist  p«r?y  fTCP)  became  a  legal 
party  in  Japan  in  1945  with  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
civil  liberties.  During  the  occupation,  however,  restric¬ 
tive  m<*osuros  wore  progressively  instituted  to  counter 
subversive  party  activities,  and  since  the  peace  treaty 
became  effective  the  Japanese  Government  has  also 
enacted  legislation  to  control  subversive  activities. 
Since  mid-1950  the  JCP  has  transferred  much  of  its 
leadership,  organization  and  activity  underground  at  the 
sirnc  time  that  it  remains  a  legil  party.  As  part  of  its 
underground  apparatus,  a  paramilitary  organization  re¬ 
portedly  is  in  the  process  of  development. 

The  hulk  of  JCP  membership  and  active  sympathizers 
comes  from  the  intellectuals,  white-collar  workers,  and 
industrial  labor;  it  draws  a  larger  proportion  of  its  vote 
from  urban  areas  than  almost  any  othei  party.  Despite 
some  recent  gains  in  influence  within  organized  labor, 
the  JCP  d'>es  not  exercise  dominant  control  over  the 
tra<!‘*  union  movement. 

The  Labor-Farmer  Party  is  usually  regarded  as  a  satellite 
of  the  JCP  and  certain  Left  Socialists  and  independents 
are  also  influenced  by  the  Communists.  In  addition  to 
direct  party  activities,  the  JCP  exercises  Influence  in 
varying  degree  over  a  series  of  front  organizations  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  general  popular  support  for  its  cam- 
jmigns  for  “peace”  and  closer  relations  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  and  against  rearmament  and  Japan’s  aliner 
merit  with  the  United  States. 


*  In  December  1953, 26  members  of  the  Hatoyama  or  New  Liberal  Party  and  2  independents  in  the  Lower  House,  and  2  Hatoyama  Liberals  in  the  Upper  House  joined  the  Liberal 
Party.  The  remaining  Hatoyama  Liberals  formed  the  Japani  Liberal  Party. 
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Country  and.  date 
of  last  national 
parliamentary 
elections 


National  parliamentary  status 


Communist 


Non-Communist 


Communist  Party 
membership 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


Burma,  195'i 


i 

t 

j 


i 


The  Communist  parties,  as 
such,  have  no  |»arliamcntary 
representation. 

The  Burma  Workers  and 
Peasants  Party  (BWPP), 
a  Communist-led  group 
which  broke  with  the  Bur¬ 
ma  Socialist  Party  In  I>e- 
comber  19.30,  holds  about 
4  j>ereent  of  the  seats  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deput  ies. 


The  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Free¬ 
dom  league  (AFPFL):  The 
government  coalition.  Includ¬ 
ing  its  dominant  element,  the 
Burma  Socialist  Party,  the 
AFPFL  controls  al>out  SO  i*t- 
cent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

People’s  Peace  Front:  A  leftist 
group  with  ixrhs&ps  1  percent  of 
the  scats  in  the  Chamber  of 
Def  *uties:  members  usually  fol¬ 
low  BWPP. 

Mahabama:  Now  represents  little 
more  than  i»ersonal  following  of 
Dr,  Ba  Maw,  with  1  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Minor  Parties:  Represent  ethnic 
minorities. 


Burma  Communist  Party: 
24,000  (1950  claim);  under 
10,000  (estimate). 
Communist  Party  (Burma):] 
Membership  small;  jK*r- 
haps  in  the  hundreds. 
People’s  Comrades  Party: 

Probably  under  1,000. 
Burma  Workers  and  Peas¬ 
ants  Party:  Membership 
unknown;  may  total  a  few 
hundred. 

China  Demoeritic  League: 
Membership  unkuown. 


The  Burma  Communist  Party  (BCP)  has  been  In  armed 
revolt  since  1918.  Within  the  past  18  months,  its  guerrilla 
forces  have  been  dislodged  from  some  iinjKjrtant  amis  in 
central  Burma.  D<*elared  illegal  October  19.33.  For  past 
year,  armed  violence  lias  been  su!>ordiuated  to  i»o]itlcal 
organization.  BCP  is  attempting  to  create  an  effective 
coalition  with  the  C1*(B>.  an  illegal  group  which  split 
from  the  BCP  in  19 h>.  and  the  PCP,  also  illegal.  Com¬ 
munist  offers  to  form  a  coalition  government  and  end  the 
insurrection  have  tieen  ignored  by  the  Burma  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Since  armed  revolt  has  l»ecn  subordinated  to  political 
tactics,  the  BWPP  has  Ivecome  the  most  active  Com¬ 
munist  element  in  Burma.  It  functions  Lirgely  as  an 
instrument  of  pressure  on  the  Government,  otwrating 
through  front  groups  including  labor  and  student  organ¬ 
izations. 

Principal  Chinese  Communist  organization.  Chinese 
Communist  strength  is  concentrated  in  Rangoon  and 
principal  towns,  with  some  influence  among  shopkeepers, 
Chinese  labor  unions,  and  Chinese  schools. 


Country  and  date  of  last 
national  parliamentary 
election 

National  parliamentary  status 

Communist  Party 
membership 

|  Sources  of  Communist  strength 

1 

Thailand.  1952.  Commu¬ 
nists  take  no  part  in  overt 
party  politics.  Member¬ 
ship  In  Communist  organ¬ 
izations  illegal  since  1952. 

The  Thai  Constitution  allows  for  jk>- 
litiral  parties,  but  m  cessary  en¬ 
abling  legislation  has  not  been 
passed.  Thus,  no  formal  political 
partlesexlst  at  present.  The  present 
National  Assembly  is  composed  of 
members  and  supporters  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  plus  a  few  independent 
opposition  members. 

Thai  Communist  Party: 

Small;  no  accurate  figures. 
Chinese  Communist  Party 
(Thailand):  Estimates 
vary  up  to  5,<XK). 
Vietnamese  Communists: 
No  estimate  or  claim. 

Tlie  Thai  Communist  Party  is  composed  largely  of  intellectuals,  relatively 
ineffective  in  comparison  with  Chinese  Communist  Party  (Thailand),  ft 
offers  a  Thai  front  for  the  predominantly  Chinese  Communist  movement  as 
well  as  a  channel  for  influencing  dissatisfied  non-Communlst  Thai.  The 
Chinese  Communist  Party  (Thailand)  operates  through  Chinese  labor  unions. 
Chines**  schools  and  newspai>ers,  Chinese  swlal  and  cultural  associations, 
and  some  commercial  enterprises.  Chinese  Communist  activities  center  in 
Bangkok  ami  in  the  Malaya  border  area.  It  is  a  potential  threat  to  the  Tlml 
Government  because  of  Its  influence  among  the  3  million  Chinese  In  Thailand 
and  its  support  from  Communist  China.  Communist  elements  within  tho 
Vietnamese  minority  in  Thailand  are  primarily  engaged  in  supporting  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  activities  in  Indochina.  Indochinese  Commu¬ 
nists  arc  active  among  the  50,000  Vietnamese  refugees  of  northeast  Thailand. 
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The  Far  East — Continued 


Country  and  date  of 
last  national  r*arlia- 
mentary  elections 


Communist 


National  parliamentary  status 


Bloc  supjjorted  by 
Communists 


Non-Communist 


Communist  Party 
membership 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


Vietnam. 


Laos,  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  Aug.  26.  1951 ;  .39 
seats. 


Cambodia,  National 
Assembly  elected 
Sept.  9, 1951.  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  King 
In  January  1953  and 
an  appointed  Na¬ 
tional  Consultative 
Council  of  74  mem¬ 
bers  Installed  on 
Mar.  2,  1953. 


Vietnam  Workers  Party 
(Lao  Dong):  The  Indo¬ 
chinese  Communist  Party 
officially  dlwdved  in  No¬ 
vember  1945,  reemerged 
as  the  Vietiiam  Workers 
Party  at  a  congress  held 
in  February  1951  in  the 
Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  <*4Viet  Minh**». 
Communist  organizations 
and  activities  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  areas  under 
Franco- Vietnamese  con¬ 
trol. 


The  Resistance  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pathet  Lao.  or¬ 
ganized  in  1970.  ojx  rates 
in  close  conjunction  with 
the  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  Democratic  Repub- 
iic  of  Vietnam.  There  is 
no  overt  Communist  ac¬ 
tivity  in  areas  under  con¬ 
trol  of  French  Union 
forces  and  the  Laotian 
National  Army. 

The  Cambodian  Committee 
of  National  Liberation  op¬ 
erates  in  close  conjunction 
with  Communist  groups 
In  Vietnam  and  Dios.  I 
There  is  no  overt  Com-  i 
munlst  activity  In  areas 
under  control  of  French 
Union  forces  and  Royal 
Cambodian  forces. 


;The  Workers  Party  Is  in 
:  full  control  of  the  Demo- 

f  cratic  Republic  of  Viet-  i 
nara  and  of  the  National 
United  Front  *  Lien 
Viet)  which  includes 
the  numerous  sub>idi- 
'  ary  front  organizations 
within  the  Viet  Minh 


The  National  United 
Front  of  Pathet  Lao  or 
N<o  Lao-Issala  Front. 


The  < 'anil Malian  National 
United  Front. 


Major  non-Comraunist 
political  groupings  in  Viet¬ 
nam  an'  the  Catholics,  the 
Caodai-ts,  ar^d  the  Dai  ! 

Viet  and  Wtnam  Na¬ 
tional! -t  Parties.  Some 
of  t he-/*  groupings,  no¬ 
tably  the  Catholics,  sur-  S 
vivo  in  the  Communist 
zone-,  although  they  have 
been  largely  driven  under-  : 
ground.  For  the  most  ; 
j/art  these  grouping?  sup-  ! 
i>urt  the  anti-Comrnunist 
policies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  headed 
by  B.ao  Dai. 

The  Laos  Union  Nit  ion  a] 
Party,  Progressive  Party,  ‘ 
and  Democratic  Party  | 
and  a  numl*er  of  inde-  j 
pendents  make  Up  the 
representation  of  the  Lao- 
National  Assembly  at  J 
Vientiane.  1 


The  Knm»r  Renovation, 

Democratic,  National  Re¬ 
covery,  Liberal,  People’s, 
Democratic-Progressive, 
National  Union  and  Vic¬ 
torious  Northeastern 
Khmer  Parties,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  independents 
are  all  opposed  to  com¬ 
munism . 


n 5.000  (Communist 
claim;. 


D*xs  than  1.000  festi- 
m 


Tile  nurni-er  of  Com- 
iiiU:iL-T-  in  Cum- 
bodU  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5,0Ui)- 8,0*  )U. 


The  Workers  Party  completely  controls 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
which  includes  54  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Vietnam,  or  some  13  mil¬ 
lion  people,  and  about  half  the  territory 
of  Vietnam.  Within  the  DRV,  Com¬ 
munists  occupy  5  cabinet  posts:  The 
Presidency.  Vice  Presidency,  and  Min¬ 
istries  of  National  Defense,  Labor,  and 
Finance.  Communist  cadres  have 
been  installed  throughout  the  armed 
forces  and  the  administration. 


Communist  Viet  Minh  troops,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  very  small  number  of 
Laotian  Communists  grouped  in  a 
Laotian  LiNration  Army,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Laos  in  the  spring  awl  fall 
of  19. >3.  in  the  areas  they  occupy, 
imlitPftl  cadres  have  U-en  install**':  to 
consolidate  the  political  position  of  the 
Viet  Minh  and  of  the  puppet  Lao'Un 
Resistance  Government. 


As  a  result  of  the  recent  Viet  Minh  m\u- 
dons  of  Lao>,  it  is  anticipated  that 
Viet  Minh  Communist  activity  in  u in¬ 
junction  with  Cara:*>dian  resist anctf 
groui  >  will  increase. 
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Malaya, 
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»  Tho  F»?<!**ratlon  of  Malaya  *loo?  not  jvt  have  a  mtioml  pl<*ctornl  system.  In  the  Colony  '  3,0o0-.r*/rf*),  more  than 
j  of  Singapore  vime  memN*rs  of  the  Pegl-dutive  Council  a re  eI*-eT**d  but  the  Malayan  90  jxrcer.t  of  whom 

!  Communis?  Party  has  put  up  no  candidates.  In  June  and  July  194’*  the  Malayan  are  Chinese 

|  Communist  Party  and  its  satellite  labor,  veterans,  and  youth  organizations  were  j  m3te). 

|  banned  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  Colony  of  Singapore. 


i 

i 

i 

i 


The  party  directs  the  approximately 
4.000  strong  Malayan  Kara'S  Liberation 
Army  f.MKLAi,  which  has  been  wag- 
!  ing  guerrilla  warfare  azuinst  British 

,  security  foro  s,  the  civilian  population, 

j  and  the  economy  of  Malaya  since  mid- 

.  I94S.  The  party  and  army  are  sup- 

1  ported  by  undercover  Min  Yuen  or- 

i  sanitations,  whose  membership  is 

unknown  but  may  well  exceed  5*), 000. 
|  Mo«t  Min  Yuen  members  are  not 

j  party  mpml>ers,  but  they  supply  the 

i  Communist  guerrillas  with  funds,  in- 

j  formation,  suppl:-.  shelter,  and  re- 

!  rmir*.  Since  mid-iu4x  jK>llee  and 

*  miiitary  measures  have  N**n  taken 

j  against’  the  Malayan  Communist 

Party,  the  Malayan  K:ices  Liberation 
5  Army,  and  subsidiary  Communist- 

;  controlled  supportine  organizations  by 

i  regular  troops.  f*oliee,  and  part-time 

!  home  euards.  totaling  about  3muH0. 

j  The  difficulty  in  carrying  on  Ofx-rt*- 

|  tions  in  the  jungle  and  in  exerebing 

administrative  control  In  parts  of  the 
J  country  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the 
j  suppression  of  the  Communw  terror- 
j  ism.  However,  the  successful  resettle- 
i  ment  of  a  half  million  Chin»*se  squat- 
j  ters  into  protected  areas  (Chinese  form 
I  nearly  half  the  total  population)  and 
j  the  successful  execution  of  other  antl- 
j  guerrilla  measures  apj>ear  to  have  led 
to  improvement  in  security  in  most 
,  areas  of  Malaya. 
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The  Far  East — Continued 


Country  and 
date  of  last 
national 
parliamentary 
election 


Communist 


National  parliamentary  status 


Non-Communist 


Indonesia. 


Pending  the  holding  of 
general  elections,  party 
representation  in  the 
unicameral  parliament 
continues'  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  government 
flat. 

Indonesian  Communist 
Party  (Stalinist)  has  10 
votes  (7.6  percent),  plus 
13  votes  (6.1  percent) 
from  satellite  and  allied 
groups,  and  about  7 
votes  (3.3  percent)  from 
nonparty  members,  giv¬ 
ing  a  theoretical  maxi¬ 
mum  of  36  votes  (17.2 
percent). 

Proletarian  Party  Murba 
(National  Communist) 
has  4  votes  (1.9  percent). 


Nonreligious  parties: 

1.  Indonesian  Nationalist  Party 

(PNl),  37  votes,  17.6  percent. 

2.  Great  Indonesia  Association 

(PIR),  15  votes,  7.1  percent. 

3.  Indonesian  Socialist  Party 

15  votes,  7.1  percent. 

4.  Democratic  Faction,  13  votes, 

6.1  percent. 

5.  National  People’s  Party  (PRN), 

7  votes,  3.3  percent. 

6.  Labor  Party,  5  votes,  2.4  percent. 

7.  Party  of  Great  Indonesia  (Par- 

indra),  4  votes,  1.9  percent. 

8.  Indonesian  People’s  League 

(SKI),  3  votes,  1.3  percent. 
Religious  parties: 

1.  Moslem  League  (Masjumi),  39 

votes,  18.6  percent. 

2.  Nahdatul  Ulama,  7  votes,  3.3 

percent. 

3.  Catholic  Party,  8  votes,  3.8  per- 


4.  Protestant  Party  (Parkindo),  5 
votes,  2.4  percent. 

6.  United  Indonesian  Islamic  Party 
(PSII),  4  votes,  1.9  percent. 

To  this  may  be  added  about  8  votes 
(3.8  percent)  from  nonparty  mem¬ 
bers,  giving  a  theoretical  total  of 
170  non-Communist  votes  In  Par-/ 
liament  (80.9  percent). 


Communist  Party 
membership 


Sources  of  Communist  strength 


Indonesian  Communist 
Party:  15,000  (estimate), 
(30,000  claim,  1951). 


Since  earlv  1952  the  Indonesian  CommunistTarty  has  followed 
a  united  front  policy.  It  has  affectod  moderate  domestic 
political  and  economic  policies,  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
the  celebration  of  national  holidays,  and,  even  though  it  has 
had  no  cabinet  post,  has  supj>orted  the  present.'govemraent 
it  did  the  predecessor  Wilopo  cabinet.  Much  of  the 
strength  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  apparently  lies 
in  its  control  of  a  series  of  front  organizations,  most  important 
of  which  is  the  largest  of  the  labor  federations  with  a  claimed 
membership  of  2,500,000. 


The  Proletarian  Party  (Murba)  follows  a  line  in  general  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Indonesian  Communist 
Party,  but  has  at  times  opposed  the  latter.  The  Proletarian 
Party  was  formerly  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  national 
Communist  hero,  Tan  Malaka. 
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The  Philip- 
pines,  Nov. 
10,  1953. 


Communist  Party  (PKP) 
illegal  since  May  1951. 
In  the  elections  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  party  threw 
its  support  against  M  ag- 
saysay.  No  stand  was 
taken  in  the  senatorial 
elections.  In  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  House,  the 
Communists  supported 
those  candidates  of 
whatever  party  who 
were  considered  to  be 
most  sympathetic  to 
them. 


Senate:  Nacionalista  Party,  14  members; 
Liberal  Party,  4  members;  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  5  members. 

House  of  Representatives:  Nacionalista 
Party’,  57  members;  Liberal  Party,  34 
members;  Democratic  Party  3  mem¬ 
bers;  Independent  Party  1  member. 


Philippine  Communist 
Party:  3,000  to  5,000 
(es  t  i  mate)  .  Huk 
strength  is  probably 
about  5,000.  Chinese 
Communists  in  the 
Philippines  probably 
number  1,000  to  2,000. 


Since  late  1950,  Government  raids  upon  PKP  members  and 
vigorous  Government  efforts  to  eradicate  the  Communist 
element  from  the  labor  movement  have  reduced  Communist 
influence  almost  exclusively  to  leadership  of  the  armed  Huk 
movement.  By  1953,  moreover,  the  Huk  movement  in  them 
Visamas  apparently  had  been  suppressed,  the  Huk  strength 
in  central  and  southern  Luzon,  the  long-standing  stronghold, 
has  been  reduced.  PKP  influence  probably  still  exists  in 
some  labor  unions,  tenant  farmer  groups,  and  women's  and 
youth's  leagues,  but  apparently  such  organizations  have  bten 
identified  by  the  Government  and  driven  underground. 
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European  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 


Country 


French  overseas  depart¬ 
ments  In  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  (Martinique. 
Guadeloupe,  French 
Guiana). 


British  dependent  terri¬ 
tories  (West  Indies, 
Guiana,  and  Hondu¬ 
ras). 


Netherlands  possessions 
(W est  Indies,  and 
Guiana  (Surinam)). 


National  parliamentary  status 

Communist  Party 
membership 

The  Communist  Party  is  the  largest  political  party  in 
Martinique,  and  2  of  Martinique’s  3  deputies  In  the 
French  National  Assembly,  elected  in  June  1951,  are 
members  of  the  i^arty.  In  Guadeloupe  the  Commun¬ 
ists  are  less  strong,  but  they  nevertheless  send  1  of  the 
Department's  3  representatives  to  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  in  Paris.  French  Guiana,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
weak  CoinmunLst  Party  with  little  political  influence. 

No  basis  for  estimate.. 

Communists  and  fellow  travelers  dominate  2  popular-front 
j»artles,  the  extremely  weak  West  Indian  Indej>endencc 
Party  in  Trinidad  and  the  powerful  Peoples’  Progressive 
Party  In  British  Guiana.  The  latter  In  April  1953  won 
18  of  21  elective  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  con¬ 
trol  of  a  majority  in  the  executive  council,  but  0  months 
later  were  expelled  by  the  British  Government. 

. do . 

No  Communist  parties  exist  in  these  territories . 

Small,  no  estimate .... 

Sources  of  Communist  strength 


The  Communists'  strength  in  Martinique  Is  traceable  to  their  or¬ 
ganized  op|*>sition  to  racial  discrimination  and  tliclr  control  of 
most  of  the  local  trade  unions.  The  Communists  also  control  a 
number  of  the  more  Important  municipal  governments,  but  they 
no  longer  have  the  overwhelming  majority  in  nearly  every’  to  n- 
mune  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Although  less 
successful  in  Guadeloupe,  the  Communists  maintain  an  active 
organization  in  both  the  political  and  Labor  fields. 

Although  no  legal  Communist  Party  has  t>oon  established  in  any  of 
these  areas.  Communists  are  active  in  the  West  Indian  Indepen. 
donee  Party  of  Trinidad  and  in  the  Peoples’  Progressive  Party 
(PPP)  of  British  Guiana.  The  Latter  controlled  much  of  tho 
governmental  machinery  from  April  to  October  1953.  Although 
the  PPP  has  lost  considerable  middle-class  support,  its  mass 
popularity  remains  high.  A  few  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers  are  active  in  labor  unions  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  and  some  of  the  small  islands.  PPP  membership 
is  estimated  at  approximately  5,000. 

No  legal  Communist  Party  exists  here. 
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Latin  America 


Country  and  date  of  last 

National  parliamentary  status 

Communist 

national  parliamentary 
elections 

Communist  and 
pro-Communist 

Ruling  party  or  coalition 

Opposition 

Party  member¬ 
ship 

Sources  of  Communist  strength 

Argentina,  November 

Communist  Party 

Peronista  Party:  175 

Radical  Party:  14  seats 

Under  40,000 

The  orthodox  Communist  party,  though  legal,  is  under 

1051. 

(PC A):  No  seats. 

seats  (93  percent). 

(7  percent) 

Pi  ogressi  ve  1  democrat  ic 
Party:  No  seats. 
Socialist  Party:  No 
seats. 

(estimate) , 
30,000  (claim, 
1947). 

close  police  surveillance.  Since  early  1953  it  has  de¬ 
clared  its  opposition  to  the  Government,  abandoning 
a  previous  line  of  selective  and  conditional  support 
of  Government  programs.  A  group  of  so-called 
dissident  Communists  have  consistently  supported 
the  Government.  They  arc  believed  to  be  loyal  to 
Moscow,  although  professing  strong  opposition  to 
the  orthodox  Argentine  Communist  Party.  Com¬ 
munists  and  sympathizers  have  infiltrated  organized 
labor  and  the  press  and  therefore  could  probably 
cause  serious  trouble  in  event  of  a  political  crisis. 
In  late  1953  various  trade  unions  were  reported  to 
have  initiated  a  campaign  to  oust  pro-Communlsts. 

Bolivia,  May  1951 _ 

Communist  Party 
(PCB)  (illegal). 

Revolutionary  Workers 
Party  (POR)  (Trot¬ 
sky!  te). 

Revolutionary  Left 
Party  (PIR)  (report¬ 
edly  dissolved  in  mid- 
1952). 

National  Revolutionary 
Movement  ( M NR). 
(In  power  since  April 
1952  when  it  ousted  a 
military  Junta). 

Socialist  Falange(FSB), 
Social  Democratic 
Party  (PSD),  Repub¬ 
lican  Socialist  Union 
Party  (PUSH),  Lberal 
Party. 

Under  2,000 
(estimate  for 
PCB). 

International  communism  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
1940‘s  through  the  Marxist  Revolutionary  Left  Party 
(PIR)  and  the  Trotskyite  Revolutionary  Workers 
Party  (POR).  The  Bolivian  Communist  Party 
(PCB)  appeared  in  early  1950  with  the  separation  of 
a  sector  of  PIR,  chiefly  youth-student  elements,  to 
form  an  openly  Stalinist  group.  Communist  strat¬ 
egy  In  Bolivia  appears  to  1m»  directed  toward  in¬ 
filtrating  the  AIN R  administration  and  its  support¬ 
ing  organizations,  and  obtaining  the  collaboration  of 
certain  ultranationalist  and  leftist  elements  within 
the  M NR. 

Brazil,  October  1950 . 

Communist  Party 
(PCB)  (illegal):! dep¬ 
uty  elected  on  non- 
Communist  ticket. 

Social  Democratic 
Party  (PSD):  2,068,405 
votes  (35  percent),  141 
seats  (38  percent). 

Brazilian  Workers* 
Party  (PTB):  1,262,- 
000  votes  (20.7  per¬ 
cent),  63  seats  (17 
percent). 

Social  Progressive 
Party  (PSP):  558,792 
votes  (9.2  percent),  31 
seats  (8  percent). 

National  Democratic 
Union  (UDN):  1,301,- 
459  votes  (21.3  Iht- 
cent),  90  seats  (25  per¬ 
cent). 

Republican  Party 
(PR):  216,207  votes 
(3.5  percent),  15  scats 
(4  percent). 

Socialist  Party  (PSB): 
36,638  votes  (0.6  per¬ 
cent),  2  seats  (0.6  per¬ 
cent). 

About  60,000 
(estimate) 
130,000  (claim, 
1947). 

During  the  i>eriod  of  its  legal  existence  (1945-47)  the 
Communist  Party  gained  an  advantageous  position 
in  organis'd  labor,  considerable  political  power  in 
the  major  industrial  areas,  and  a  fairly  large  following 
among  farm  labor,  women’s,  and  youth  groups,  and 
intellectual  circles.  Early  in  1948  the  legislative 
mandates  of  Communists  were  canceled,  and  party 
leaders  became  fugitives.  In  illegality  the  party  lost 
a  number  of  marginal  supporters  ana  lost  ground  in 
organized  labor  and  important  national  organizations 
representing  university  students  and  war  veteians. 
Since  1950  severe  economic  dislocations  in  Brazil, 
accompanied  by  mounting  inflation,  have  permitted 
the  party  to  recoup  part  of  its  loss  in  membership 
and  to  improve  its  financial  position.  Recent  el  forts 
of  the  party  have  been  directed  toward  infiltn.tion 
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Chile,  March  1953 . 


Colombia,  March  1953. 


Communist  Party 
(PCCH)  (illegal). 
People's  Front:  10  seats 
(5  percent). 


Communist  Party 
(PCC). 


Agrarian  Labor  (PAL), 
Popular  Socialist 
PSP),  People’s 
democratic.  National 
Christian.  Doctrinary 
Radical,  etc.:  86  soats 
(45  percent). 


Conservative  Party . 


Liberal  Party:  33  sca«s 
(17  percent). 

Radical:  30  seats  (16 
]>ercent). 

Traditional  Conserva¬ 
tive:  22  seats  (11  per¬ 
cent). 

Social  Christian  Con¬ 
servative,  Falanga, 
Agrarian:  12  seats  (6 
percent). 


Liberal  Party,  dissident 
conservative  factions. 


of  Government  and  other  key  organizations  in  order 
to  prevent  participation  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
development  of  Brazilian  resources  and  Brazilian 
cooperation  with  the  West,  as  well  as  to  promote 
closer  relations,  economic  and  diplomatic,  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Communists  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  moderate  infiltration  of  Government  agencies. 
They  have  had  some  success  also,  especially  on  local 
levels,  in  electing  Communists  to  governmental 
office  as  candidates  of  legal  parties.  The  party  has 
also  been  able  greatly  to  increase  its  propaganda 
audience  and  strengthen  its  influence  among  non- 
Communist  groups  through  front  organizations 
which  exploit  nationalism  and  isolationism. 

Under  40,000  The  Communist  party  was  virtually  outlawed  by  the 
(estimate)  50,-  defense  of  democracy  law  of  September  1948,  when 
000 (claim  1947).  28,000  Communists  were  disenfrmchised.  The  law 

did  not  cover  Communist  youth  and  women,  and 
somo  Communist  Party  members  are  believed  to 
have  inflit  rated  other  parties.  Communists  have 
maintained  important  degree  of  influence  In  unions 
despite  the  ban  on  Communist  labor  activity  and 
have  been  a  force  among  university  students  and  in¬ 
tellectuals.  In  th*>  September  1952  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  the  Communists  joined  with  a  Socialist  seg¬ 
ment  in  a  “People’s  Front’’  which  polled  about  5  i>er- 
cent  of  the  total  vote.  The  Communists  have  been 
very  active  through  th<*ir  political,  labor,  and  other 
fronts  in  propagandizing  for  extremist  solutions  of 
national  problems,  and  have  thus  to  a  large  extent 
com i>en sated  for  their  l*»ss  of  legal  status. 

Under  5,000  (os-  The  Communists  have  been  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
tiinate)  10,000  sensions.  They  lost  an  important  source  of  strength 
(claim,  1947).  in  1950  with  the  split  between  Liberal  and  Commu¬ 
nist  wings  of  the  pro-Liberal  labor  federation  (CTC). 
Communists  still  maintain  some  influence  within  the 
labor  movement  despite  the  predominance  of  the  non- 
Communist  labor  organizations.  The  poor  Commu¬ 
nist  showing  in  September  1952  congressional  elections 
suggested,  however,  that  Communist  labor  support 
had  been  greatly  undermined.  In  April  1952,  on  the 
4th  anniversary  of  the  Bogota  riots.  Radio  Moscow 
extolled  the  Colombian  guerrillas,  who  were  in  arms 
against  the  Conservative  ( Government,  as  a  “national 
liberation  army.”  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  announced  that  it  could  not  “remain 
indifferent"  to  the  guerrilla  struggle,  and  began  to 
gain  some  influence  in  the  leadership  of  2  or  3  guer¬ 
rilla  groups.  Under  the  Koj  is  Pinitla  regime,  which 
assumed  power  >ti  June  1953,  guerrilla  operations  were 
brought  to  an  end  and  the  Communists  lost  this 
potential  source  of  strength. 
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Country  and  date  of  last 

National  parliamentary  status 

Communist 

national  parliamentary 
elections 

Communist  find 
pro-Communist 

Ruling  party  or  coalition 

Opposition 

Party  member¬ 
ship 

Sources  of  Communist  strength 

Costa  Rica,  July  1953 _ 

Popular  Vanguard  (VP) 
(illegal) . 

Progressive  Independent 
Party  (PPI)  (illegal). 

National  Liberation 
Party:  113,390  votes 
.  (04.6  percent),  30  seats 
(66.6  percent). 

Democratic  Party: 
37,836  votes  (21 .5  per¬ 
cent),  11  seats  (24.4 
percent). 

Independent  National 
Republican  Party: 
12,134  votes  (6.9  per¬ 
cent),  3  seats  (6.6 
percent). 

National  Union  Party: 
12,159  votes  (6.9  per¬ 
cent),  1  seat  (2.2 
percent). 

Under  5,000  (es¬ 
timate)  20,000 
(claim,  1947). 

The  Popular  Vanguard  (Communist)  Party  was  a 
leading  faction  within  the  Government  prior  to  the 
April  1948  revolution  which  installed  an  anti-Com- 
munist  governing  Junta.  The  latter  outlawed  the 
party  in  July  1948,  and  exiled  some  of  its  leaders. 
The  1949  constitution  sanctioned  anti-Communlst 
action  and  subsequently  Communist  activities  have 
been  kept  under  surveillance.  Nevertheless,  certain 
Communist  leaders  have  returned  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions  in  Costa  Rica.  In  early  1953,  the  Communists 
were  able  to  organize  a  labor  confederation  to  take 
the  place  of  one  previously  dissolved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  However,  a  newly  formed  Communist  front 
political  party  was  declared  illegal  and  was  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  1953  presidential 
elections. 

Cuba,  June  1950 . 

Popular  Socialist  Party 
(PSP)  (illegal). 

Progressive  Action  Par¬ 
ty  (PAP). 

Radical  Union  Party 
(PUR). 

Democrata  Party,  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  (Congress 
was  suspended  in 
March  1952). 

Cuban  Revolutionary 
Party  (Autentico). 
Party  of  the  Cuban 
People  (Ortodoxo). 
Factions  of  Democrata 
and  Liberal  Parties. 

Under  30,000  (es¬ 
timate)  30.000 
(claim  1950). 

Since  coming  to  power  In  March  1952,  the  Batista 
government  has  taken  various  measures  to  restrict 
Communist  activity,  including  the  rupture  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
closing  down  of  Communist  publications.  In 
November  1953,  it  declared  unlawful  the  interven¬ 
tionist  activities  of  international  communism  and 
prohibited  all  organizations  aiding  or  facilitating 
such  activities.  Consequently,  it  is  likely  that  to  an 
increasing  extent  Cuban  Communists  will  endeavor 
to  infiltrato  non-Communist  organizations.  The 
party’s  influence  remains  strongest  in  youth  and 
women’s  organizations,  and  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
maritime  unions. 

There  may  be  individual  Communists  in  the  Domini¬ 

Dominican  Republic, 

Popular  Socialist  Party 

Dominican  Party,  etc.: 

Dominican  Revolution¬ 

Negligible  (esti¬ 

May  1952. 

(PSP  L))  (illezal— based 
in  Guatemala). 

1,038,616  votes  (100 
percent),  all  scats. 

ary  Party  (in  exile). 

mate),  2,000 
(claim,  1947). 

can  Republic  but  they  are  not  identifiable  as  such 
If  they  exist  at  all  they  are  numerically  insignificant 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  Communist  underground 
organization. 

Communists  find  their  chief  source  of  support  in  in¬ 
tellectual  and  student  circles  and  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  Communist  la  nor  leaders  share  control  of  a 
large  sector  of  organized  labor  with  the  Socialist 
Party.  The  latter,  far  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
Communist  Party,  has  cooperated  with  the  Com- 

Ecuador,  June  1952 . 

Communist  Party 
(PCE):  1  seat  (0.9 
percent). 

Socialist  Party  (PSE): 

4  seats  (3.7  percent). 

Velasqulsta  Organiza¬ 
tion:  34  seats  (31.2 
percent). 

Conservative  Party:  30 
seats  (27.5  percent). 
Catholics:  15  seats  (13.8 
percent). 

Liberal  Party:  22  seats 
(20.1  percent). 

Under  5,000  (es¬ 
timate),  2,500 
(claim,  1947). 
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El  Salvador,  May  1952...  Communist  Party  Revolutionary  Party  of 
(PCS)  (illegal).  Democratic  Unifica¬ 

tion  (PRUD):  700,979 
votes  (99.9  percent), 
all  seats. 


Guatemala, January  1953  Guatemalan  Labor  Revolutionary  Action 
Party  (POT):  4  seats  Party  (PAH): 25 seats 

(7  percent).  Dropped  (44.6  percent).  Tarty 

name  of  Communist  of  the  Guatemalan 

Party  and  registered  Revolution  (PRG): 

as  legal  party  in  Dc-  9  seats  (16.1  percent), 

cember  1952.  Consti-  National  Renovation 

tution  prohibits  “for-  (KN):  7  seats  (12.5 

matlon  of  *  •  •  po-  percent).  Ruling  coa- 

litlcal  organizations  of  Ution  includes  Guate- 

intemational  or  for-  malan  Labor  Party 

eign  character/'  In  (Communist). 

1953  elections  Com¬ 
munists  won  1  of  32 
seats  at  issue,  leaving 
their  number  in  Con¬ 
gress  4,  same  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  other  3 
were  elected  in  1950 
on  administration 
party  slates.  Other 
parties  of  ruling  coali¬ 
tion  include  pro-Com- 
munist  elements. 

Haiti,  October  1950 .  Communist  Party  (il-  Magloire  Group . 

legal). 

Popular  Socialist  Party 
(PSP)  (illegal). 

Peasant  Workers' 

Movement  (MOP) 

(illegal). 


Concentration  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Forces  (CFP):  2 
seats  (1.8  percent). 


National  Electoral  Un¬ 
ion,  Patriotic  Union, 
etc.:  5  seats  (8.9  per¬ 
cent). 


Under  1,000  (es¬ 
timate). 


About  2,000  (es¬ 
timate). 


Negligible  (esti¬ 
mate),  500 
(claim,  1947). 


munlsts.  Communists  wield  Influence  among  school¬ 
teachers  and  certain  youth  and  student  groups  in  the 
larger  cities  and  in  the  coastal  region.  The  Velasco 
Ibarra  government  inaugurated  In  September  1952 
has  taken  some  steps  to  reduce  Communist  influence 
In  the  educational  system  and  elsewhere. 

Communist  activity  is  outlawed  In  El  Salvador,  but 
the  party  is  active  clandestinely  in  labor  and  student 
groups.  The  Osorio  administration  took  steps 
during  1951  to  repress  the  Communist  labor  entity, 
which  had  gained  virtually  uncontested  leadership 
over  orgunized  labor.  In  September  1952  the  admin¬ 
istration  announced  tho  existence  of  a  Communist 
plot  against  the  Government,  made  sweeping  arrests 
and  exiled  various  Communist  leaders.  It  continues 
to  suppress  Communist  activities,  and  has  been 
particularly  alert  to  intih rati m  from  Guatemala. 

Communist  Party  members  in  Guatemala  and  Com¬ 
munist  sympathiz  rs  control  organized  labor  aud 
have  attained  influential  positions  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  parties  and  in  the  Government.  Commu¬ 
nists  occupy  4  of  the  56  seats  in  Congress.  3  of  these 
ran  as  candidates  of  the  admin! >tralion  parties  in 
the  December  1950  congressional  elections,  i  was 
elected  In  January  1953  when  the  PGT  was  formally 
associate!  with  the  proadrainistration  parties  in  the 
National  Electoral  Front.  Communist  labor  leaders 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  united  national  labor 
federation  In  October  1951  which  has  increased  Com¬ 
munist  leverage  in  the  political  sphere.  Communist 
leaders  were  instrumental  in  passage  of  an  agrarian 
reform  law  in  June  1952.  By  supporting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  implementing  provisions  of  the  law  and 
by  successfully  infiltrating  into  the  administrative 
machinery  of  tho  National  Agrarian  Department, 
they  have  extended  their  influence  i  ito  rural  areas. 
Little  improvement  can  be  looked  for  so  long  as  the 
administration  refuses  to  take  seriously  the  inter¬ 
national  character  of  the  Communist  movement  and 
the  danger  involved  In  continued  toleration  of  and 
collaboration  with  the  Communists. 

The  Communist  movement  in  Haiti  is  very  small.  If 
it  has  any  organization,  it  exists  underground.  The 
Communist  Party  and  Communist-line  parties  are 
outlawed. 
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Country  and  date  of  last 

National  parliamentary  status 

nat  ional  i  >arl  lament  ary 
elections 

Communist  and 
pro-Coinmunist 

Ruling  party  or  coalition 

Opposition 

Honduras,  October  1948. 

No  Communist  Party 
(illegal). 

Democratic  Revolution¬ 
ary  Party  (PDRH) 
(illegal). 

Nationalist  Party: 
255,974  votes  (99.9  per¬ 
cent),  all  scats. 

j 

Liberal  Party,  etc.:  514 
votes. 

Mexico.  July  1952  . 

Communist  Party 
(PCM)  (lacks  mem¬ 
bership  required  for 
electoral  registration). 

Popular  Party  (PP):  2 
seats  (0.9  percent). 

Revolutionary  Institu¬ 
tional  Party  (PRD: 
20 1  scuts  (90  percent). 

National  Action  Party 
(PAN):  5  scats  (2.3 
percent). 

Nationalist  Party 
(PNM):  2  seats  (0.9 
i  percent). 

Federation  of  People’s 
Parties  (FPPM):  1  i 
scat  (0.5  percent). 

X  caragua.  May  1950 _ 

Socialist  Party  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  (PSX)  (illegal). 

National  Liberal  Party: 
153,297  votes  (75  per¬ 
cent),  40  seats  (67 
percent). 

Conservative  Party: 
49,401  votes  (25  per¬ 
cent),  20  seats  (33 
percent). 

Panama,  May  1952 . 

People’s  Party  (PDP) 
(lacks  membership  re¬ 
quired  for  national 
electoral  registration) 
(illegal). 

National  Patriotic  Coa¬ 
lition  (CPN):  44  seats 
(83  percent). 

i 

1 

National  Liberal  Party, 
etc.:  9  seats  (17  per¬ 
cent). 

i 

! 

Communist 

Party  member-  Sources  of  Communist  strength 

ship 


Negligible  (esti-  There  is  no  Communist  Party  as  such  in  Honduras,  but 
mate).  pro-Communists  have  been  increasingly  active. 

Communist  operations  seem  to  stem  from  Guatemala 
and  to  be  aimed  at  the  workers  employed  by  the 
United  Stales-owned  corporations  along  the  coa&t. 
The  Government  authorities  in  October  1953  moved 
to  curb  Communist  agitation  and  closed  down  pro- 
Communist  news  organs. 

Under  5,000  Over  a  long  period  of  time.  Communists  and  pro- 
(est  i  mate) ,  Communists  had  infiltrated  into  leading  positions  in 
25,000  (claim,  Government  and  labor  organizations.  This  trend 
1917).  was  reversed  under  the  Aleman  administration, 

while  dissensions  within  the  Communist  movement 
and  loss  of  strength  in  the  Government-influenced 
labor  organizations  further  imjmired  the  position  of 
the  Communists.  The  Communist-line  Popular 
Party,  formed  in  1947  by  Lombardo  Toledano,  head 
of  the  Latin-American  Communist  labor  front, 
CTAL,  retains  the  hacking  of  segments  of  the  oil, 
mining,  and  metallurgical  unions.  I/ombardo's 
party  is  also  the  major  moving  force  behind  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  fronts. 

Uiulei  500  (esti-  The  Nicaraguan  Socialist  Party  (Communist)  has  long 
mate),  500  been  banned,  and  a  number  of  key  leadeis  are  in 
(claim,  1947).  exile  in  Guatemala.  The  Communists’  once  dom¬ 
inant  position  in  the  General  Confederation  of 
Workers  (CGT)  has  been  demolished.  Although 
weakened  and  split.  Communists  still  work  in  most 
trade  unions  as  actively  as  their  handicap  permits. 

Under  1,000  (es-  The  People’s  Party  (Communist)  finds  its  main 
timate),  500  support  among  youth-student  and  labor  groups, 
(claim,  1947).  Communists  and  pto-Comrnuiusts  have  also  infil¬ 
trated  ultra-nationalist  political  groups  and  the 
school  system.  The  Communists  were  among  the 
leaders  of  auti-Kemon  student  strikes  in  1951-52. 
The  Government  has  taken  steps  against  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  in  the  educational  system,  and, 
1  In  December  1953,  outlawed  Communist  activities. 


t 
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Paraguay,  February  10.*S3_ 

Communist  P  a  r  t  y  1 
(PCP)  (illegal). 

Colorado  Party:  224,788 
x*otes  (100  percent),  all 
seats. 

Liberal,  Febrerista  Par¬ 
ties  (did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  elections). 

Under  2,000  (es¬ 
timate),  8,000 
(claim,  1947). 

Peru,  July  1950  _ 

Communist  Partv 
(PCP)  (illegal). 

Pro-Odria  Group:  194 
seats  (95.fi  percent). 

Anti-Odria  Independ¬ 
ents:  5  seats  (2.4  per¬ 
cent). 

Socialist  Party:  4  seats 
(2  percent). 

Aprista  Party  (illegal).. 

Under  10,000  (es¬ 
timate),  35,000 
(claim,  1947). 

Uruguay,  November 
1950. 

Communist  Party 
(PC U):  19,02ft  votes 
<2.3  percent),  2  seats 
(1.5  percent). 

| 

i 

Colorado  Party:  433,104 
votes  (52.3  percent),  71 
seats  (54.3  percent). 

1 

;  •  ! 

llerrerista.  Independent 
Nationalist,  Civic 
Union:  358,349  votes 
(43.3  jicrccnt),  55  seats 
(42.7  percent). 

Socialist  Party:  17,401 
votes  (2.1  percent),  2 
;  seats  (1.5  percent).  j 

i 

1 

15,000  (estimate), 
15,000  (claim, 
1947). 

j 

V  enezuela,  April  1953 

Communist  Party 
(PCV)  (illegal). 
Revolutionary  Prole¬ 
tarian  Party  (PRP-c) 
(dissident). 

| 

i 

1 

i 

!  . 

•  i 

Independent  Elect orial 
Front  ( F  KI)  and  other 
pro-Government! 
groups  received  a  large  ! 
major i t y  in  both  ! 
Houses  of  the  National 
Congress  designated 
by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  April 
1953. 

Copel  Democratic  Re¬ 
publican  Union 
(URD). 

i  Venezuelan  Socialist 
|  Party  (PSV). 
Democratic  Action 
(AD)  (illegal). 

Under  20,000 
(esti  mate) , 
27,000  (claim, 
19.50). 

1 

1 

; 

The  Communists  have  their  main  source  of  support 
abroad  from  Paraguayans  or  other  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizers.  The  Colorado  administration  has  pursued 
a  ix»licy  of  suppressing  Communist  activity,  and  the 
Communists  have  failed  to  show  any  significant 
strength  among  labor  groups,  their  major  target. 
There  is  some  evidence  of  Communist  inroads  in  in* 
tellectual  circles. 

The  Communist  party  has  remained  divided  between 
the  “orthodox”  faction  outlawed  in  Octotier  1948  and 
dissident  groups.  The  latter  have  had  some  freedom 
of  action,  hut  have  not  been  effective  in  expanding 
their  organization  or  influence.  Communists  of  one 
or  the  other  group  have  maintained  a  measure  of  in¬ 
fluence  among  transportation,  mining,  and  dock- 
workers. 

The  Communist  Party  finds  its  main  source  of  support 
among  organized  labor,  local  Slavic  groups,  and  in 
intellectual  circles.  The  Communist-dominated 
labor  federation  (COT)  reached  the  ik*ak  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  early  postwar  period  and  since  1948  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  control  over  labor.  In  mid- 
1951,  iis  the  result  of  dissensions  within  the  party  and 
labor’s  resentment  at  Communist  neglect  of  local  is¬ 
sues  for  international  Communist  objectives,  large- 
scale  defections  from  t  he  UGT  occurred.  The  party’s 
representation  in  Congress  declined  from  ft  to  2  mem¬ 
bers  in  1950  elections,  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  lost  a  following.  Despite  t hese  losses,  t lie  Com¬ 
munists  still  maintain  a  foothold  in  strategic  sectors 
of  the  economy  through  their  union  affiliates,  and, 
recognizing  former  errors,  are  making  determined 
etTorts  to  extend  the  audience  for  their  propaganda. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  outlawed  the  principal 
Communist  Party  (PCV)  in  May  1950,  and  dis¬ 
solved  Its  petroleum  federation  and  affiliates  which 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  an  oilfield  strike.  PCV 
was  thereby  deprived  of  its  major  source  of  labor  sup¬ 
port.  Since  that  time  many  PCV  leaders  ha\*e  been 
arrested  or  exiled,  or  have  gone  into  hiding.  The 
smaller  dissident  Communist  Party  (PRP-c),  which 
was  not  alTected  by  the  Government’s  action  against 
the  PCV,  h;is  had  some  following  among  oil  workers 
as  well  as  union  affiliates  in  the  Caracas  area. 
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El  Salvador _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  01 

Ethiopia . . . . . . .  43 

Finland.. . . .  31 

France . . . . . . . .  38 

French  Equatorial  Africa . . .  43 

French  West  Africa . . . . .  42 

French  Guiana . . . . . . .  57 

French  Morocco..' . . . . . . .  42 

French  West  Indies . . . . . .  57 

t  Germany . - .  34 

Greece.. . . .  40 

Guatemala . . . . .  01 

Haiti . . . . . . . . .  01 

Honduras . . . . . . .  02 

Hungary . . . . . . . . .  32 

Iceland . . . . I . .  28 

India . . . . . . . .  48 

Indochina  (Vietnam)-- . - . - .  54 

Indochina  (Laos) . . . . . .  54 

Indochina  (Cambodia) . . . . . .  54 

Indonesia.. . . . . .  56 

Iran . . . . . . . .  16 

Iraq . . . . . .  15 

Ireland . — . .  41 

Israel . . . . .  14 

Italy.. . . . .  39 
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Philippines,  The . 57 
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Spain . . . 41 

Spanish  Morocco . - _ _ _ _  42 

Sweden . . .  30 

Switzerland . . 34 

Syria... .  44 

Thailand . 53 
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(B)  REGIONAL  SUMMARY 

(Reprinted  from  original  edition) 


Communism  in  Western  Europe 

A.  STRENGTH 

In  the  16  countries  of  Western  Europe  the  Communist  parties 
have  an  estimated  membership  of  approximately  3  million,  and  in 
national  elections  they  poll  about  13  million  votes.  Communist 
membership  and  electoral  strength  arc  not,  however,  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  area.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  great  bulk 
of  Communist  members  and  voters  is  found  in  Italy  and  France. 
These  2  countries  together  account  for  two-thirds  of  Western  Europe’s 
Communist  members  and  10%  of  the  13  million  Communist  votes. 
Elsewhere  Communist  membership  ranges  from  a  few  hundred,  as  in 
Ireland  and  Luxembourg,  up  to  the  130,000  mark  in  West  Germany. 
Aside  from  Italy  and  France,  moreover,  the  Communist  vote  is  quite 
small  and  usually  amounts  to  about  5  percent  of  the  total  vote.  The 
only  exception  is  Iceland,  where  the  Communist  vote  runs  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  vote — a  figure  not  far  under  the  25-30  percent 
which  the  Communists  poll  in  France  and  Italy. 

In  addition  to  their  considerable  membership  and  their  sizable 
electoral  support,  the  Communists  of  Western  Europe  have  notable 
trade  union  strength.  In  Italy,  particularly,  but  also  in  France, 
the  largest  national  trade  union  federations  are  controlled  by  Com¬ 
munists.  Elsewhere,  with  one  minor  exception  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  Communists  do  not  dominate  national  union  organizations. 
They  do,  however,  frequently  control  locals,  some  of  which  are  fairly 
large  and  located  in  industries  important  to  the  national  economy. 

Despite  the  size  of  their  membership,  their  electoral  strength,  and 
their  trade  union  support,  the  Communists  have  been  excluded  since 
the  onset  of  the' cold  war  from  all  those  governments  of  Western  Europe 
in  which  they  were  once  present.  Although  Communists  sit  in  the 
parliaments  of  10  of  the  16  Western  European  countries,  they  are 
isolated  by  the  other  parties  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  prevented 
from  directly  participating  in  the  formulation  or  administration  of 
official  policy. 

In  spits  of  the  strength  which  the  Communists  still  have  they  have 
lost  heavily  in  membership  and  trade-union  support  during  the  past 
several  years.  Prior  to  1947  the  Communists  were  at  peak  strength, 
having  recruited  more  members  and  won  more  followers  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war  than  at  any  other  time  in  their  history. 
They  were  present  in  the  governments  of  several  countries,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  had  working  relations  wit  h  the  non-Communist  parties. 
During  the  past  5  years  or  so  this  whole  picture  has  greatly  changed. 
In  addition  to  their  decline  in  numbers  the  Communists  have  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  non-Communist  parties  which  have  be- 
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come  increasingly  anti-Communist  and  determined  to  curb  the  Com¬ 
munists.  At  no  time  in  the  past  several  years  have  the  Communists 
been  able  to  carry  off  successfully  mass  demonstrations  or  political 
strikes.  In  terms  of  electoral  strength,  however,  the  parties  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Iceland  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  postwar  posi¬ 
tion  virtually  unchanged. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

The  major  short-range  goal  of  the  Communists  in  Western  Europe 
is  the  detachment  of  their  countries  from  the  western  alliance  as  the 
first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  situation  in  Western  Europe  which 
would  be  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Short  of  this  main  immedi¬ 
ate  objective  the  Communists  attempt  to  interfere  with  specific  pro- 
western  official  policies  such  as  rearmament  within  NATO  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Korean  and  Indochinese  wars.  Always  closely  related 
to  these  efforts  are  the  Communists’  general  attempts  to  weaken  the 
present  Western  European  governments  and  the  whole  economic  and 
social  fabrics  of  their  countries.  Finally,  the  Communists  seek  to 
create  a  psychological  atmosphere  which  will  undermine  the  confidence 
of  Western  Europe  in  its  capacity  for  self-defense,  disrupt  the  harmony 
of  the  Western  European  nations,  and  increase  friction  between  them 
and  the  United  States. 

c.  TACTICS 

At  the  present  time  the  Communists’  prevailing  tactic  in  Western 
Europe  is  that  of  the  United  National  Front.  In  contrast  with  the 
Popular  Front  tactics  of  the  1930’s,  the  present  United  National  Front 
is  not  at  this  t  ime  an  effort  by  the  Communists  to  form  alliances  with 
entire  11011-Communist  political  parties  and  their  leaders.  It  is, 
rather,  an  attempt  to  build  up  large  popular  movements  by  appealing 
to  individuals  from  as  many  social,  religious,  and  political  groups  as 
possible. 

Dissatisfaction  with  prowestern  foreign  policies  rather  than  a  call 
for  class  struggle  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  current  Communist  ap¬ 
peals  in  Western  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  Communists  say  very 
ittlc  about  political  and  economic  issues  which  clearly  separate  them 
rom  non-Communists,  and  they  avoid  open  advocacy  of  the  use  of 
oree  against  their  governments.  Instead  they  set  themselves  up  as 
the  true  nationalists  of  their  countries,  contending  that  their  govern¬ 
ments  have  sacrificed  national  interests  and  sold  out  to  the  United 
States  while  the  Communists  defend  traditional  national  interests. 
In  the  same  way  the  Communists  claim  that,  they  alone  protect  demo¬ 
cratic  liberties  and  that  they,  therefore,  should  receive  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  those  who  want  to  safeguard  these  freedoms.  Finally,  the 
Communists  continually  strive  to  make  themselves  the  mouthpiece 
of  all  those  who  are  discontented,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  with  their 
governments  and  various  aspects  of  the  existing  social  and  economic 
order. 

The  target  groups  of  the  Communists’  United  National  Front  tactics 
are  very  broad.  The  Communists  have  specifically  said  that  they 
hope  to  attract  bourgeois  groups  such  as  shopkeepers,  businessmen, 
and  professional  people  on  t  he  basis  of  their  national  appeals.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  the  sectors  on  which  the  Communists  concentrate  are 
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more  limited  and  includo  especially  those  groups  which  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  social  and  economic  status  and  their  material  living 
standards  under  conditions  presently  prevailing  in  their  countries. 
Chief  among  these  groups  are  urban  workers,  both  white  collar  ami 
manual,  agricultural  workers  and  some  landholding  farmers,  and  cer¬ 
tain  writers  and  artists  who  feel  that  tho  present  social  order  is 
bankrupt. 

In  their  efforts  to  exploit  dissatisfaction  with  official  policies  and 
protest  sentiment  generally  the  Communists  are  not  restricted  to  any 
single  set  of  appeals.  Instead  they  produce  a  variety  of  special  ap¬ 
peals  to  various  social  and  economic  groups.  Among  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  for  example,  they  invariably  champion  higher  wages,  while  among 
agricultural  groups  they  call  for  higher  crop  prices  which  would,  in 
turn,  reduce  tho  industrial  workers’  purchasing  power.  They  also 
tailor  their  propaganda  to  fit  special  localities  and  emphasize  different 
propaganda  points  from  area  to  area  of  a  particular  country. 

In  conducting  this  typo  of  pinpointed  propaganda  tho  Communists 
have  at  their  disposal  a  very  extensive  propaganda  organization. 
Numerous  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines  designed  for  many  types 
of  readers  are  published  in  nearly  every  country.  In  some  countries 
Communist  posters  arc  a  significant  form  of*  propaganda,  ns  are 
signature  campaigns  and  radio  broadcasts  beamed  from  tho  Soviet 
Union  or  the  satellite  bloc.  Also  among  tho  methods  which  the 
Communists  use  in  broadening  their  contacts  are  tho  front  organiza¬ 
tions.  Such  organizations  are  still  of  considerable,  albeit,  declining 
importance,  in  Italy  and  Franco,  while  organizations  of  lesser  size 
exist  in  West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  small  ones 
remain  in  Scandinavia  and  Benelux.  Finally,  Communist -dominated 
trade  unions,  particularly  in  France,  Italy,  and  Iceland  aro  major 
vehicles  for  spreading  Communist  influence. 

2.  Communism  in  the  Middle  East  and  Noivrn  Africa 

A.  OBJECTIVES 

Tn  a  period  of  indigenous  unrest  that  provides  significant  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Communism,  the  Communist  parties  of  tho  Middle  East, 
except  potentially  in  Iran,  still  lack  the  strength  to  alter  tho  structure 
of  society  by  revolutionary  action,  'faking  account  both  of  their 
present  weakness  and  their  most  promising  opportunities,  tho  Com¬ 
munists  of  the  area  have  in  recent  yearn  placed  primary  emphasis  on 
discrediting  the  Western  Bowers,  including  tho  United  States,  rather 
than  on  destroying  the  internal  bulwarks  of  reaction  within  each 
country.  Everywhere,  even  in  Iran,  Communists  have  therefore  two 
major  immediate  objectives:  (1)  To  build  a  reliable  and  sizable 
cadre  of  trained  Communists,  and  (2)  to  establish  the  broadest  possible 
popular  front  with  local  nationalist  groups  opposed  to  political  ties 
with  the  West.  The  latter  aim  receives  the  greatest  emphasis  in 
propaganda  and  organizational  work,  since  a  united  front  appeal's  to 
be  the  best  shortcut  to  success  and  also  because  the  Communist  cadre 
might  be  selected  from  among  the  most  promising  new  allies. 

1.  Iran 

Tn  Iran,  where  the  Soviet.  Union  cont inues  to  press  for  the  fulfillment 
of  its  two  priority  objectives — to  separate  Iran  from  the  West  and  to 
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deprive  the  West  of  Iranian  oil  -the  followin';  factors  are  likely  to 
shape  events  and  determine  whether  the  Communist  Tudeh  Party 
gains  power:  (1)  The  potentially  revolutionary  situation  in  Iran; 
(2)  the  increasing  disintegration  of  the  traditional  social,  political, 
and  ideological  framework;  (3)  Tudeh ’s  own  revolutionary  impetus; 
ami  (4)  the  absence  of  any  other  major  opposition  to  the  Communist 
Party  should  the  National  Front  or  its  major  components  disintegrate. 

2.  The  Arab  Stales  and  Israel  * 

Should  Iran  turn  Communist,  the  impact  in  the  Arab  world — given 
the  basic  weakness  of  many  ruling  groups  ami  the  discontent  among 
the  younger,  more  educated  urban  population— may  improve  the 
climate  for  Communist  activities  and  cause  Communists  to  becoino 
more  aggressive. 

For  the  time  bein';,  however,  Communist  objectives  in  the  Arab 
world  and  Israel  include,  specifically ,  efforts  to  (1)  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  all  formal  local  ties  with  the  West;  (2)  render  suspect  all 
United  States  aid  programs  to  the  area;  (3)  deepen  sentiment  against 
any  western-sponsored  regional  defense  scheme;  (4)  encourage  the 
nationalization  of  foreign-owned  enterprises;  (5)  increase  trade  with 
the  Soviet,  bloc;  and  ultimately  (f>)  create,  in  the  process  of  national 
liberation  from  western  control,  a  more  democratic  ami  socialist  state 
under  Communist  control. 

B.  TACTICS 

Communist  objectives  are  intrinsically  related  to  Communist  tac¬ 
tical  requirements:  Most  of  the  specific  aims  are  intended  to  appeal 
to  the  broadest  possible  segments  of  prevailing  public  opinion,  to  lead 
such  opinion  into  Communist-controlled  channels,  and  finally  to  per¬ 
vert  local  nationalist  and  reformist  drives  to  Soviet  purposes. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Communist  parties  of  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa  have  been  compelled  by  their  own  organizational 
and  financial  weakness  to  confine  themselves  to  far  more  limited 
tactical  maneuvers.  They  have  exacerbated  riots  or  helped  to  turn 
political  demonstrations  to  violence,  and  thus  increased  tension  with 
a  limited  expenditure  of  direct  effort.  They  have  used  the  1 ’artisans 
of  Peace,  the  only  Communist  front  which  has  achieved  any  significant 
size  in  the  area,  and  to  some  degree  have  infiltrated  non-Communist 
organizations  and  newspapers  to  encourage  further  local  hostility 
against  military  or  political  eoimect ions  with  the  West.  Their  local 
opponents  have,  in  general,  tended  to  ascribe  to  them  far  greater 
powers  of  initiative,  penetration,  organization,  and  tactical  prowess 
than  the  Communists  presently  possess.  This  tendency  of  some  local 
governments  to  magnify  Communist  strength  in  the  Arab  world  is 
often  impelled  by  (1)  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity;  (2)  a  lack  of 
precise  information  on  this  subject;  (3)  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  naturo 
of  communism;  (4)  a  maneuvering  to  shift  the  blame  for  violence  on 
others;  (5)  a  political  strategy  to  define  a  large  internal  menace  com¬ 
pelling  national  unity;  and  (0)  a  hope  to  tar  the  opposition  with  the 
Communist  label. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  emphasis  on  anti-Zionism 
in  the  winter  of  1952-53  had  been  deliberately  designed  or  was  being 
used  for  Communist  exploitation  in  the  Arab  world.  Some  Arab 
nationalists  have  found  it  useful  to  play  up  the  difference  in  Soviet 
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and  western  attitudes  on  Zionism  and  the  continued  menace  of 
Israel  in  pursuit  of  their  own  objectives.  In  Israel,  the  reinforced 
Soviet  campaign  against  Zionism  has  seriously  weakened  Communist 
control  over  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  country. 

C.  OPERATIONS 

At  present,  the  Communist  Parties  in  the  Middle  East  are  small, 
reaching  potentially  clangorous  proportions  only  in  Iran.  The 
parties  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel  are  probably  next  in  size  although 
they  are  considerably  behind  Iran  in  numbers.  Factionalism  and 
personal  rivalries  arc  endemic.  The  main  support  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Parties  derives,  not  from  the  peasants  and  workers  but  from  a 
smaller  segment  of  middle  eastern  society — the  new  urban  groups 
which  are  the  source  of  present  unrest  and  the  potential  source  of 
power.  Thus  far,  however,  the  Communists  have  converted- only  a 
small  portion  of  this  segment,  many  of  them,  moreover,  members  of 
religious  and  ethnic,  minorities.  The  bulk  of  tho  new  urban  groups  - 
discontented,  but  unable  entirely  to  renounce  traditional  symbols 
and  aspirations— is  pulled  instead  toward  various  local  interpretations 
of  national  socialism. 

Individual  Communists  have,  in  certain  instance's,  been  able  to 
infiltrate  official  government  and  army  positions.  Communists  also 
may  have  entered  into  tactical  alliances  against  their  common  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  foes  with  certain  rightists  and  antiwestern  fronts. 
Although  present  Soviet  requirements  permit  the  Communists  to 
exploit  the  most  popular  theme,  namely  anti-imperialism,  among  the 
people  of  tho  area,  they  have  been  unable  to  capture  the  initiative 
in  this  campaign.  Many  nationalists  arc  aware  that  this  strategy  is 
obviously  based  on  immediate  Soviet,  rather  than  local,  needs  and 
distrust  it.  It  has  made  the  Communist  Party  almost,  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  other  local  groups  and  the  majority  of  those,  who  feel 
strongly  on  imperialism  have  joined,  instead,  those  parties  which  form 
the  core  of  the  nationalist  movement.  Communist  tacticians  have 
been  forced  to  give  second  place  to  issues  involving  social  discontent, 
but  hence  have  left  these  to  be  exploited  more  directly  by  other 
extremist  groups. 

Present.  Communist  weaknesses  are  not  decisive  facts  in  considering 
Communist  prospects  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Science 
and  industrialization  have  introduced  into  the  era  new  methods  in 
technology,  production,  administration,  and  distribution.  Arabs  and 
Iranians  arc  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  new  way  of  life.  Whether  communism  can  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  inherent  in  this  situation  depends  in  no  small  measure 
on  the  skill  and  capacities  of  those  who  lead  the  forces  arraigned 
against  it.  Unless  those  forces  are  effective,  communism  could 
increasingly  pervert  to  its  own  ends  the  Middle  East’s  pressing  interest 
in  progress  and  status. 

3.  Communism  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

Although  there  are  individual  Communists  in  Africa  south  of  tho 
Sahara,  there  aro  no  organized  Communist  movements  with  the 
exception  of  an  inconsequential  party  in  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
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There  are  Communist  elements  in  British  West  African  nationalist 
and  labor  groups,  but  they  exert  little  influence.  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  in  British  East  and  Central  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Portuguese  African  territories  is  insignificant. 

Short-run  Communist  aims  in  this  area  are  (1)  to  undermine 
western  prestige;  (2)  to  project  an  image  of  Soviet  and  Communist 
support  of  nationalist  movements;  aiul  (3)  to  weaken  and  subvert 
established  authority.  The  first  and  second  aims  have  had  very 
limited  success;  the  third  is,  at  present,  beyond  Communist  strength. 

Propaganda  is  centered  on  such  native  grievances  as  alleged  or 
actual  land  expropriation,  exploitation  by  European  economic  enter¬ 
prise,  and  political,  social,  and  economic  discrimination.  It  has  met 
with  only  limited  success  among  its  chief  targets,  which  compromise 
disaffected  nonwhites,  particularly  young  intellectuals,  nationalist 
activists,  and  organized  labor.  Efforts  to  attract  the  peasantry  have 
been  thwarted  by  preoccupation  with  family  and  tribal  affairs,  and 
natural  barriers  to  communication. 

Attempts  to  infiltrate  nationalist  and  other  dissident  groups  have 
not  been  very  successful  to  date,  although  a  few  nationalist  leaders 
have  been  exposed  to  Communist  influence,  which  may  be  reflected 
in  their  tactics.  Sucli.  influence  is  incidental,  however,  in  current 
manifestations  of  anticolonial  feeling,  which  are  rooted  in  far  more 
fundamental  social  and  economic  changes. 

Communist  capabilities,  although  limited  at  present,  are  likely  to 
be  enhanced  increasingly  by  (1)  racial  tensions;  (2)  the  rising  political 
consciousness  of  the  Africans;  and  (It)  the  dislocations  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  arising  from  the  breakdown  of  the  traditional  societies  and 
the  emergence  of  new  economic,  social,  and  political  forms.  Com¬ 
munist  exploitation  of  these  factors  will  largely  depend  on  the  ability 
of  the  colonial  administrations  to  adjust  to  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place. 

4.  Communism  in  Latin  America 

A.  STRENGTH 

During  the  period  1944-47  the  Stalinist  Communist  parties  in  Latin 
America  had  some  330,000  members  and  polled  an  aggregate  of  about 
1  million  votes  in  various  national  elections.  Since  then  party  mem¬ 
bership  has  fallen  to  about  200,000.  In  12  of  the  20  countries,  the 
Communist  Party  is  now  officially  suppressed.  In  none  is  it  an  im¬ 
portant  electoral  factor.  The  Communists,  as  such,  have  no  present 
prospect  of  gaining  control  over  any  Latin  American  government  by 
electoral  means.  Their  direct  participation  in  national  politics  is 
significant  only  in  Guatemala. 

The  Communists  have  extended  their  range  and  captured  a  following 
outside  organized  parties  through  front  groups.  They  alleged  8  million 
signers  for  the  Five-Power  Peace  Pact  campaign  m  1951  (about  5 
lercent  of  the  area’s  population),  and  claim  several  millions  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  Communist-front  Confederation  of 
^atin  American  Workers  (CTAL).  While  these  claims  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  Communists  may  have  retained  the  latent  sympathy 
of  a  million  or  more  Latin  Americans.  Organizationally,  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  reliable  Communists  in  key  positions  in 
strategic  labor  unions  and  in  national  labor  federations.  Tho  Cora- 
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munists  have  also  been  able  to  penetrate  Latin  American  educational 
systems,  intellectual  circles,  ana  those  patriotic  organizations  formed 
to  give  expression  to  the  new  spirit  of  ultranationalism.  So  long  as 
Communist  parties  have  cells  in  labor,  student,  intellectual,  and 
nationalist  groups,  and  Communist  propaganda  can  play  on  their 
drives  and  discontents,  as  is  now  the  case  m  many  Latin  American 
countries,  Communist  capabilities  in  the  area  are  a  factor  with  which 
to  reckon. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

The  Communist  movement  in  Latin  America  has  as  its  immediate 
overriding  objective  the  location  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
groups  hostile  to  the  United  States.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  generally  supporting  any  and  all  groups  that  pursue  an 
anti-United  States  policy,  including  some  that  the  Communists 
formerly  denounced  as  Fascist  and  others  that  adopt  an  anti-United 
Slates  fine  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  the  struggle  for  votes.  The 
Communist  alliance  with  Fascist-type  political  groups  conflicts  with 
Communist  slogans  in  support  of  freedom  and  democracy  which  have 
been  important  symbols  in  the  Communist  propaganda  offensive. 
Communist  intransigence  in  demanding  that  political  allies  follow  an 
anti-United  States  line  also  conflicts  with  the  tendency  of  most  political 
leaders  to  adopt  a  less  extreme  course  once  in  power. 

At  the  present  time  the  Communist  propaganda  offensive  is  directed 
primarily  against  the  military  assistance  agreements  and  participation 
of  United  States  capital  in  the  development  of  Latin  American  raw 
material  resources.  The  Communists  aim  thereby  to  weaken  Latin 
America’s  economic  and  military  contribution  to  the  West  while 
spreading  abroad  a  sinister  picture  of  the  United  States  as  an  exploit¬ 
ing,  warmongering,  imperialist  power. 

c.  TACTICS 

Latin  American  Communist  parties  have  been  following  the  strategy 
of  the  national  liberation  front  with  slogans  barely  distinguishable  from 
those  of  most  non-Communist  progressive  parties.  The  Communists 
present  themselves  as  the  vanguard  of  democracy  fighting  to  give  effect 
to  objectives  popularized  by  politicians  seeking  mass  support — na¬ 
tional  independence,  social  justice,  economic  democracy,  labor  unity. 
In  Communist  propaganda  these  are  made  wholly  dependent  upon 
peace,  elimination  of  imperialist  (i.  e.,  United  States)  exploitation, 
defeat  of  alleged  United  States  plans  to  drag  Latin  America  into  war, 
and  ousting  of  pro-Unitcd  States  leaders  who  are  accused  of  conniving 
with  United  States  monopolists  and  warmongers. 

The  execution  of  the  national  liberation  front  strategy  varies  with 
the  local  political  climate  and  Communist  strength.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  operate  from  an  advantageous  place  within  the  administration 
coalition  in  Guatemala.  In  several  countries  they  have  sketched  a 
policy  of  conditional  support  for  regimes  that  are  strongly  nationalist 
and  that  the  Communists  hope  will  follow  an  anti-United  States  course. 
Elsewhere  the  Communist  parties  are  in  open  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  day.  In  general  they  pursue  constitutional  courses  of 
action  and  only  in  Brazil  and  Colombia  have  Communist  parties 
tended  to  abandon  this  line.  Communist  policy,  whatever  the  Com¬ 
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munist  political  position  of  the  day — within  a  government,  in  consti¬ 
tutional  opposition,  or  in  violent  opposition — is  consistent  in  two 
particulars:  That  is,  in  opposing  political  moderation  that  is  necessary 
to  orderly  national  development  and  in  promoting  anti-United  States 
nationalism. 

Under  the  “national  liberation  front”  strategy,  the  Communists 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  social  sectors  that  are  active  partisans  of 
change — including  labor,  both  manual  and  white-collar,  professionals, 
especially  writers  and  artists,  and  youth  and  women  sectors  of  these 
groups.  The  primary  Communist  target  groups  are  urban  and  they 
have  grown  in  size  and  influence  with  the  shift  of  population  from 
rural  to  urban  areas.  The  Communists  would  use  influence  gained 
in  urban  centers,  as  they  are  now  doing  in  Guatemala,  to  promote 
radical  agrarian  reform,  with  the  purpose  of  exploiting  it  for  purely 
Communist  objectives. 

Front  organizations  to  attract  non-Communist  support  and  extend 
the  voice  and  audience  of  the  Communist  parties  are  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  tactics  of  Latin-American  communism.  The  Communists 
organize  labor,  both  urban  and  rural,  youth-student  groups,  women, 
racial,  and  other  front  groups,  using  special  appeals  to  each — labor 
unity,  higher  wages,  agrarian  reform,  benefits  to  youth,  women’s 
suffrage.  The  special-interest  groups  are  then  deployed  to  support 
appeals  that  cut  across  class  and  group  lines,  such  as  “peace,”  national¬ 
ization  of  raw  material  resources,  and  the  cancellation  of  infringements 
on  sovereignty  allegedly  involved  in  collaboration  with  the  United 
States.  Latin-American  Communists  have  received  generous  financial 
assistance  from  international  Communist  headquarters  in  the  past 
2  years  in  support  of  their  program  of  developing  front  organizations. 
With  this  financing,  the  Latin-American  Communists  have  organized 
trips  for  hundreds  of  fellow  travelers  as  well  as  for  Communists  and  a 
scattered  few  non-Communists  to  Communist  front  conferences  in 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  orbit. 

5.  Communism  in  Asia 

A.  OBJECTIVES 

The  immediate  short-term  objectives  of  Communist  movements  in 
non-Communist  Asia  are  conditioned  by  such  factors  as: 

1.  The  military  reverses  suffered  since  1951  by  all  Communist 
insurgent  movements  in  Asia,  except  the  Viet  Minh  in  Indochina, 
and  the  adverse  repercussions  of  the  Japanese  Communist  tactics 
of  violence  in  the  first  half  of  1952. 

2.  The  growing  coalescence  of  non-Communist  forces  in  many 
parts  of  Asia. 

3.  The  demonstrated  Western  determination  to  resist  further 
Commmiist  inroads,  particularly  those  involving  identifiable  ag¬ 
gression  of  the  Korean  type. 

4.  The  existence  in  Asia,  despite  the  above  factors,  of  actual  or 
potential  areas  of  general  susceptibility  to  Communist  appeals. 

The  above  factors  appear  to  have  led  since  about  1951  to  a  re¬ 
orientation  of  immediate  Communist  objectives  and  tactics  in  Asia. 
After  1946  armed  uprisings  were  initiated  in  some  southeast  Asian 
areas,  although  earlier  efforts  to  create  “coalition”  regimes  and  to 
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negotiate  continued.  By  1948  these  uprisings  had  developed  into  a 
general  offensive,  with  Communist  uprisings  in  every  country  in 
southeast  Asia  except  Thailand.  The  objectives  and  strategy  of 
armed  struggle  were  given  public  formulation  at  the  1949  Peiping 
conference  of  Asian  and  Australasian  trade  unions  and  found  their 
most  extreme  expression  in  the  Communist  attack  on  South  Korea 
in  June  1950.  Since  the  failure  of  the  Communist  offensives  in  Korea 
in  the  spring  of  1951  there  have  been  no  corresponding  efforts  to  extend 
the  area  of  Communist  control  in  Asia  except  for  the  continuing  offen¬ 
sives  in  Indochina.  Although  armed  struggle  continues  in  every 
country  except  Japan,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia,  Communist  tactics 
are  designed  primarily  to  neutralize  or  deny  to  the  West  areas  of  non- 
Communist  control  and  to  conserve  and  strengthen  Communist  forces 
for  operations  in  the  indefinite  future. 

Specifically,  short-term  Communist  objectives  in  Asia  include  the 
following: 

1.  The  conservation  of  existing  military  potentials  wherever  possible. — 
This  may  include  efforts  to  maintain  hard-pressed  military  formations 
through  political  means  (negotiations  or  offers  of  conditional  coopera¬ 
tion  with  former  enemies).  It  may  involve  the  secretion  of  caches  of 
arms,  the  creation  of  covert  “hard  core”  military  or  paramilitary 
formations,  and  where  possible  the  evacuation  of  insurgent  forces  to 
“base  areas”  made  relatively  secure  by  geographic  isolation  or  pro¬ 
pinquity  to  Communist  China.  In  Indochina,  where  the  Communists 
have  the  most  favorable  military  prospects,  this  tactic  includes  efforts 
to  seize  additional  territory  combined  with  efforts  to  create  con¬ 
solidated  areas  of  Communist  strength  around  existing  bases. 

2.  Reduction  of  Asian  cooperation  with  the  West  and  of  Asian  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  communism. — This  includes  opposition  to  the 
acceptance  of  United  States  military  and  economic  aid,  to  bilateral 
or  regional  defense  arrangements,  and  to  restrictions  on  trade  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  Communist  China  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
It  also  includes  the  diversion  of  “neutralist”  tendencies  among  Asians 
into  pro-Soviet,  pro-Communist  channels,  and  emphasis  on  the 
economic  and  other  gains  to  be  derived  from  cooperation  with  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Indigenous  Communist  movements  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  will  be  pictured  as  having  only  “peaceful”  objectives  and 
tactics,  and  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  non-Communists  will 
be  stressed.  The  Communists  may  make  efforts  to  weaken  i>ro- 
Western  or  anti-Communist  governments  through  expedient  political 
maneuvers  and  cooperation  with  opposition  groups  of  whatever 
political  persuasion. 

3.  Creation  oj  a  potential  for  future  operations. — Throughout  its 
current  activities,  each  Communist  movement  in  Asia  is  aware  of  the 
need  to  maintain  a  tightly  disciplined  party  and  to  avoid  alliances 
that  restrict  party  independence. 

4.  Support  of  world  Communist  policies. — Each  national  Communist 
movement  is  obligated  to  support  world  Communist  objectives  by 
all  means  at  its  disposal,  including  espionage  activities,  aid  to  insur¬ 
gent  or  party  groups  in  adjoining  countries,  and  participation  in 
world  Communist  propaganda  activities. 

The  Communist  movements  of  the  area  appear  to  be  operating  at 
the  present  in  pursuit  of  short-term,  limited  objectives  that  areTairly 
well  in  accord  with  actual  conditions  in  the  individual  countries. 
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The  parties  are  not  being  asked  to  engage  in  costly  or  suicidal  military 
adventures  to  further  some  broader  world  Communist  objective,  nor 
have  they  so  far  been  asked  to  initiate  a  strategic  retreat  that  might 
in  individual  cases  represent  a  sacrifice  of  major  objectives  already 
gained.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  individual  parties 
are  pursuing  purely  national  objectives.  The  individual  parties 
continue  to  be  enjoined  to  support  all  actions  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  even 
if  these  should  appear  prejudicial  to  the  national  interests  of  individual 
countries  or  to  the  “peaceful”  pose  a  party  may  be  trying  to  assume. 
Beyond  this,  the  individual  parties  are  apparently  obligated  to  assign 
top  priority  to  the  objective  of  preventing  or  minimizing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Asian  cooperation  with  the  West  in  order  to  “neutralize” 
non-Communist  Asia  in  the  East-West  struggle.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  primacy  of  this  objectiye  may  occasionally  prevent  the 
Communists  from  extending  their  influence  among  groups  with  a 
mild  anti-Soviet  or  pro-United  States  bias  but  otherwise  susceptible 
to  Communist  propaganda.  Conversely,  the  Communists  may  occa¬ 
sionally  collaborate  with  rightly ing-grnups  which  are  inimical  to 
other  Communist  objectiyesrnut  exhibit  “neutralist”  or  anti-United 
States  tendencies. 

B.  TACTICS 

1.  Variation  in  pieties  from  country  to(pountry^ 

In  attempting  to  furtfief  tbrnr  current  objectives,  the\national 
Communist  nfovementshf  Asia  are  resorting  pya  wide  range  otttactical 
devices:  /  <  J  m 

a.  Indonesia. — The  party-  op^rSies  overtly,  is/represented  In  the 

provisional  parliament,  ana  ha^ffdred  itk  qualified  \support  to  the 
government  of  Premier  WildW.  The  party/dominates  the  trade 
union  movement,  butt-lias  r$c$utly  phosen  ppt  to  cxiprcise  even  its 
limited  potential  fot  disruption  And  Violence.)  j 

b.  Bumta. — The  barty  is\  iontinuipg  the  Rebellion  begun  in  j 
and  is  attempting  w  create  an  effective  united  front  of  insup 
groups  and  to  concentrate  its,  military  , n^ti vitrea,  in  secure/ 
areas.  However,  thAparty  has  suffered  military  reverses  ai 
made  repeated  conditional  overtures -to  the  iGovemrpfcnt  for  g  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  Meanwhile,  Corhmunis;*  elements  also/operate 
aboveground  and  are  represented  in  parliament'  through  the  Com¬ 
munist-controlled,  Burma  Workers  and  Peasants  Party.  / 

c.  Malaya. — The  Communist  movement  operates  primarily  among 
the  Chinese  half  of  the  population  and  has  been  in  open  rebellion  since 
1948.  The  Communists'  have  recently  appeared  to  modify  their 
guerrilla  tactics  to  reduce  terroristic  actionsdikely  to  arouse  popular 
antipathy.  The  party  is  reportedly  planning  to  extend  its  efforts  to 
infiltrate  non-Communist  organizations  of  all  types. 

d.  Philippines.— The  party  is  engaged  in  open  rebellion  through 
its  military  arm,  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (HMB).  Following 
recent  cease-fire  and  amnesty  feelers  by  HMB  and  party  leaders, 
local  negotiations  between  the  Government  and  the  insurgents 
reportedly  have  taken  place.  The  party  is  reportedly  attempting  to 
shift  the  emphasis  of  its  activities  from-  guerrilla  warfare  to  other 
covert  and  overt  activities,  including  infiltration  into  non-Communist 
organizations. 
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e.  Thailand. — The  most  effective  part  of  the  Thai  Communist 
movement  operates  among  the  3  million  Chinese.  The  movement 
among  the  Thais  is  small  and  ineffectual,  limited  primarily  to  propa¬ 
ganda  activities.  It  alone  among  southeast  Asian  parties  did  not 
initiate  an  insurrection  in  the  1946-48  period, 

f.  Indochina. — In  Communist-controlled  areas,  the  Communist 
(Laodong)  Party  operates  much  as  do  Communist  parties  in  other 
Communist-bloc  areas.  In  the  areas  controlled  by  tne  Governments 
of  Vict-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Communists 
operate  covertly,  with  emphasis  on  subversion,  infiltration,  intimida¬ 
tion,  propaganda,  and  Other  activities  in  support  of  the  Indochinese 
rebolhon. 

g.  Javan. — The  party  has  responded  to  a  steady  decline  in  etrongth 
and  influence,  to  increased  government  suppression,  and  to  the 
adverse  reaction  occasioned  by  its  resort  to  violence  during  the  first 
half  of  1962,  by  shifting  its  emphasis  to  “legal”  activities.  The 
party  campaigned  vigorously  in  the  1962  and  1963  general  elections 
and  has  sought  to  stress  those  objectives  it  holds  in  common  with 
other  groups  in  opposition  to  the  Yoshida  government.  At  the 
same  time  tho  party  has  been  engaged  in  the  creation  of  an  effective 
and  disciplined  underground  organization,  including  paramilitary 
units. 

2.  Common  features  of  tactics  throughout  region 

Despite  the  diversity  of  military  and  political  devices  used  by  tho 
Communist  movements  in  Asia,  ranging  from  legal  parliamentary 
activities  to  a  full-scale  modem  war,  there  are  certain  underlying 
factors  common  to  the  tactics  of  most  of  tho  movements  described 
above: 

a.  Armed  struggle. — The  methods  of  guerrilla  warfare  developed  by 
the  Communists  in  China  and  elsewhere  underlie  Communist  tactics 
throughout  Asia.  Armed  struggle  is  a  key  concept  in  tho  Communist 
strategy  for  seizing  power  in  areas  like  Asia;  indeed  it  is  to  be  Ques¬ 
tioned  whether  orthodox  Communists  consider  seizure  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  power  possible  without  ultimate  resort  to  violence.  Even  in 
areas  where  actual  insurrection  may  be  in  abeyance,  as  in  Japan  or 
Indonesia,  or  where  it  may  be  deemphasized  in  favor  of  other  tactics, 
as  in  Burma  or  the  Philippines,  tho  probability  that  “armed  struggle” 
will  eventually  come  to  the  fore  is  basio  to  Communist  political  warfare 
tactics. 

b.  United  front  and  unified  action. — At  the  present  time  in  Asia, 
except  in  Indochina,  the  armed  struggle  aspect  of  Communist  tactics 
is  receding  into  the  background,  ana  nonmilitary  means  of  political 
warfare  calculated  to  achieve  the  objectives  outlined  under  (I)  above, 
are  coming  into  the  fore.  Nonviolent  Communist  tactics  are  now  no 
longer  aimed  merely  at  supporting  a  military  struggle  and  disrupting 
governmental  processes;  the  Communists  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
lend  their  conditional  support  to  groups  that  are  basically  anti¬ 
communist  but  at  the  same  time  potentially  antiwestern  or  neutralist. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  in  Asia  the  Communists  have  not  entered 
into  united  front  tactics  with  the  same  sense  of  urgoncy  that  character¬ 
ized  the  united  front  of  1936.  The  Communists,  for  example,  have 
not  sacrificed  major  elements  of  their  revolutionary  pittgram,  have 
not  entered  into  significant  strategic  retreats,  and  nave  not  fully 
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abandoned  armed  struggle.  Nor  have  they  formed  or  offered  to  form 
alliances  with  non-Communist  groups  except  under  conditions  of 
virtual  surrender  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  Communist  program. 

The  Communists  in  Asia  are  now  posing  as  the  defenders  of  national 
independence  against  the  threat  of  Western  and  United  States  aggres¬ 
sion  as  represented  by  United  States  and  Western  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  efforts  to  create  anti-Communist  alliances,  and  restrictions 
on  trade  and  other  relations  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Similarly, 
the  Communists  are  posing  as  the  only  true  defenders  of  peace.  On 
the  domestic  scene  this  takes  the  form  of  demands  that  operations 
against  Communist  insurgents  should  cease.  On  the  international 
scene  the  dofonse  of  peace  is  in  terms  of  opposition  to  Western  anti- 
Communist  policies.  The  Communists  are  engaged  in  creating  in 
each  country  a  united  front  in  support  of  the  slogans.of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  and  peace,  but  only  gropps  accepting  the  Communist  defi¬ 
nition  of  these  slogans  are  admitted,  with  the  result  that  the  united 
front  remains  Communist-controlled  without  significant  independent 
participation.  Organizationally  tho  united  front  takes  the  form  of 
peace  movements  and  loose  oi^uiizaliQjnsof  various  Communist-led 
parties,  trade  unions,  gjte^lnnone  ofwhtek^Communist  control  is 
effectively  masked. 

Beyond  the  comparatively  narrow  concept  of  aNinited  front  the 
Communists  in/Asia  are  participatingjn  unified  actions  Co  achieve 
specific  objectives  in  cooperation  (witn'iujn-Communhits,  without 
sacrificing  Communist^organikatiopal  and'', tactical  independence. 
Under  thiy concept,. Communist  insurgont^fn  Burma  haVe  offered 
their  qualified  cooperation  to  tho^Qovsrnnrcnt  to  engage  in  joint  mili¬ 
tary  operations  against  ^he^lilpeso^Nationalj^t  troops  in\  eastern 
Burma,  and  Communists  in^ftfdopfesia  pave  ^offered  their  qualified 
support  /to  the  Wjlqpo  gov/rnmont.  In  jJapdn,  thfe  party  has  cam¬ 
paigned  [vigorously  ihsfho  </lcb|iottSfOf  1952  And  1953,  stressing  those 
objectives  it  holds  in  cofnnjon-wmi 'Other.  opposUion.parties,  both  left 
and  right.  The  concept  af  unified  Aptipir  makesitpossiblo  for  Asian 
Communists  to  weirk  wi tbin^organiz^tion^/such  as  trade  unions,  oven 
if  these  Are  controlled  by  ndq-CodRiunist^bl'^thorwiBO  ineligible  or 
unwillingUo  participate  in  a  foimoLuimea  front/N.  f 

The  tactics  of  united  front  and'unifiedl  action  have  not  been  fully 
developed  in  Asia,  but. -they  are  '(Sufficiently  yidespreadf  under  a 
variety  of  names,  to  suggest  that  they  \vjll  b/gonorall  wrooorted  to 
as  local  conditions  permit.  ..  J  y 

c.  Internationa^  coordination. — The  diversity  of  tactics  and  the 
Communist  regard  ^or  local  conditions  in  Asia  shodld  not  be  taken 
to  imply  that  international  coordination  ofthe  Communist  move¬ 
ments  of  the  area  is  conffeod  to  tho  generalized  coordination  of  objec¬ 
tives  described  in  section  (I)  above.  The  coordination  extends  also 
to  specific  local  Communist  activities,  most  of  which  are  linked  to  a 
corresponding  world  Communist  tactic  or  program. 

Communist-led  insurrections,  particularly  in  Malaya  and  Indo¬ 
china,  are  thus  described  in  Communist  propaganda  as  akin  %to  the 
Korean  war  and  part  of  the  worldwide  struggle  against  imperialism. 
Communist  efforts  to  obtain  cease-fire  or  amnesties  for  insurgents  are  - 
linked  to  world  peace  campaigns.  Communist  efforts  to  relax  restric¬ 
tions  on  trade  and  other  intercourse  with  the  Communist  bloc  are 
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linked  to  Soviet  coexistence  propaganda,  as  are  local  united  front  and 
unified  action  campaigns. 

The  international  coordination  illustrated  by  such  examples  serves 
to  give  diverse  activities  a  unified  theme  and  helps  to  break  the 
isolation  of  individual  Communist  movements  by  linking  them  to  a 
worldwide  movement.  The  Communists  lose  no  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  worldwide  support  of  individual  nationwide  Communist- 
sponsored  activities. 

The  Communist  movements  in  Asia  are  aided  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
present  objectives  by  the  fact  that  Communist  China  provides  a 
securo  base  for  leadership,  coordination,  advice,  and  material  aid  that 
lies  beyond  the  range  of  the  individual  Asian  governments,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  slogans  and  causes  currently  espoused  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  a  wide  appeal  in  Asia.  At  tho  same  time,  the  Com¬ 
munist  movements  have  to  reckon  with  a  widespread  fear  in  Asia  of 
the  expansive  aspects  of  international  communism,  as  represented  by 
tho  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  with  growing  suspicions  of  indigenous 
Communist  motives  created  by  tho  repeated  shifts  in  Communist 
policies  (from  coalition  to  armed  struggle  to  peace)  and  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  international  loyalties  of  individual  Communist  move¬ 
ments.  The  impact  of  local  Communist  movements  and  their 
resources  in  arms,  men,  and  propaganda  themes  varies  widely  from 
country  to  country.  In  general,  the  strength,  determination,  and 
stability  of  Asian  non-Communist  governments  has  significantly 
reduced  tho  strength  of  indigenous  Communists.  However,  inter¬ 
national  developments  could  at  any  time  reverse  a  favorable  trend. 
In  the  final  analysis,  tho  potential  of  international  communism  in 
Asia  will  depond  upon  a  combination  of  local  and  international  factors: 
the  effectiveness  of  western  policy  in  Asia;  local  military,  economic, 
and  political  conditions;  developments  in  tho  Indochinese  and  Korean 
wars;  tho  level  and  character  of  Chinese  Communist  aid  to  Communist 
groups;  and  developments  in  the  cold  war  both  in  Asia  and  outside 
the  region. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  USE  OF 
AN  AZIMUTHAL  EQUIDISTANT  CHART 

TM  p<o^<Uon  on  wtweh  tw»  ehort  t»  co«itri*t*4  PWW*' thf 
uo»oi»t  pfon*f ty  of  tftow«f  tt  t  it'»(*M  H«f  to*  QfMt  C*#d«  «wm 
•no  O'tttnc*  to  any  po«t  *o  !*»•  *o«P  *»M  from  ti*  po*nt «  con- 
•tfwchon,  which  n  tt«  c*nio»  po*M  0y  uvftf  th«  tar  tcttt  •»  »ta 
bottom  of  th«  chan,  tta  Great  Cwdo  diaUnca  may  ta  mccaurta 
•ittar  hi  atatuU  or  naouc*i  mtaa. 

Although  tta  Qraat  Ctrdo  proptrty  la  arttnOod  to  •  Hmrtad  km 
Mtactnt  to  Ita  canter  of  construction,  the  Greet  Cude  routee  and 
Jounces  may  ta  found  more  accurately  by  «**n§  the  nomograph 
(20  wo  constructed  for  tfue  chart 
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